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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 

Cable Address; *“* Vogue, New York.”’ 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, three dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, four dollars 
a year, postage free, Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them ccurteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates,— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In orderinga 
change of address both the old and the new aadsess 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaint s,—Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notsly the Head O/- 
Jict. Readers who are unaocle oes Vogue at 
any news-stand or om any railrv train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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‘* All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order tn advance. 
Orders for extra copies of acurrent number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned, Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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ROBES AND GOWNS 
ISS VAN DEURSEN 


FASHIONABLE DRESSMAKER 
Gowns from $12.00 upward 
126 West 61st Street, New York City 


ESSIE LAPAI£X 


KIMONOS FOR HOUSE ROBES 
The most becoming negligees imaginable. 
From $2 75 te $25.00. 25 West 30th Street, between 
Broadway and sth Avenue, New York. 








ROBES AND GOWNS 


HATS AND BONNETS 
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LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 


B. 





DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th St., near sth Ave. 
M E. Vv. NOEL 


IMPORTER AND MAKER 


Street, Reception, Wedding and Evening Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 


A VICTOIRE CORSAGE 

A novel idea, patented August 9th, 1898. 
Affords ease with perfect fit. Mme. Marie 

Elise de Latour, Designer and Couturiére, 574 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 
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IMPORTER AND MAKER 
Evening, Street aud Tailor Gowns 
19 E. 31st Street, N. Y. City 


C. WEINGARTEN 
© LADIES’ TAILOR AND FURRIER 

Riding Habits and Driving Coats 

37 West 31st Street, New York 


OCK & TORPEY 

Formerly with B. Altman & Co., Dress- 

makers and Importers of Street, Evening, and 
Tailor Gowns. 13 West 29th St., New York. 


M WEINGARTEN 


LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 


WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
A yr bk §t i Ss @ 














34 West 35th St., New York 
Designer of 

LADIES’ AND MISSES’ GOWNS 

28 West 35th Street, New York 


- ONSTANT QUELLER 
LADIES’ TAILOR AND DRESSMAKER 
Street and Evening Dresses 
7° West 39th Street, New Y¥ ork 














A S ey oO N 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 
HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 42d Street, New York 


OUMANS—H AT S&S 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


H. FIELDING & CO. 


e MILLINERS 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS 
14 West 22d Street, New York 


Ye 2 2.8 2 
IMPORTER OF FINE MILLINEKY 
38 West 33d Street, New York 
4 East Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 


LAWRENCE 


M Iss 
Original Designs in 


Hats, Bonnets and Head-dresses 


19 E. 31st St., New York 


W. SHERBROOKE 
Has now returned from Paris 


POPHAM 
with the latest novelties in Millinery. 
34 West 36th St., New York 


H. CON NE 

e Importer : 

Ladies’ English Round and Walking Hats 
1155 Broadway, New York 
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‘ ‘ISON NOUVELLE” 


310 WABASH Ave., CHICAGO. 
(Under Auditorium Hotel.) 
Cairy the largest and finest stock in the West. 
Prices correct. Agent for ** Connelly,” New York. 








CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 


CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
292 §th Ave., bet. zoth and 31st Sts, 


M E GARDNER 
CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
All the Newest Models 

52 West 21st Street, New York 


ARGARET MURTHA 

Latest Models in Corsets and Lingerie, Tea 

Gowns, Négligées, Matinees and Silk Skirts. 
Trousseaux a Specialty. 13 West 30th St., N. Y. 

















.& F 2s 
DRESSMAKER AND IMPORTER 
Maker of the Doctor's Corset 
125 West 56th Street, New York 


ae* *- M. H. WRIGHT 
LA BELLE HELENE CORSET 

Corsets repaired,laundered and copied. The 

Art of Proper Dressing taught, 22 W est 220d Street, 


New York. 
H CC; Fas & 3 2 
@ Corsetiére 
Maker of the Louis xv Stay 
21 West 30th Street, New York, 



































ENRIETTA FRAME 
Fashionable Dressmaking 
437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. oe 
M's WOTHERSPOON 
GOWNS AND WRAPS 
Street and Evening Gowns 
Prices very moderate. 365 Fifth Ave., bet. 34th 
and 35th Sts., New York. 
S Cc U , os T 
ROBES 
Afternoon and Evening Gowns 
45 West 45th Street, between sth and 6th Avenues 
Me: SAFFORD BARSTOW 
Now with GERALD LYON 
Dressmakers and Ladies’ Tailors 
542-544 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
A R zx I N 
GOWNS 
Short Skirts and Shirts a Specialty, Smart 
Autumn Gowns from $12 up when material is furn- 
ished. tot East 65th Street, Cor, Park Ave. 
G R E A N 
DESIGNER OF LADIES’ COSTUMES 
327 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Opposite Waldort-Astoria 
7, hk. 2 & SS vw. 
DRESSMAKERS AND IMPORTERS 
105 West 45th Street, New York 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue 
ARA CURRAN AND 
& &@& F32CE 
IMPORTERS AND DRESSMAKERS 
LADIES’ TAILORS 
414 Madison Avenue, New York City 
B E R H E 
HATS AND GOWNS 
487 Fifth Avenue 
Between 4ist and 42d Streets 
ME. -INDIA SUTHERLAND 
14 West 45th Street, New York Importer 
of Latest Parisian Models. Tailor made 
Gowns a specialty. Telephone No. 3823-38th. 
D 7 Re 2. a SO UR 
510 Fifth Avenue, New York. Debutante 
and Evening Gowns a specialty. Mourning 
orders completed in 24 hours. 
D A N D = 
IMPOKT&R AND DESIGNER 
Gowns for all occasions 
18 West 34th Street, New York 
iN E L L E N S 
Street and Evening Gowns 
also Fancy Theatre W aists, Wraps and Jackets 
179 West 47th Street 
ENNY AND VAIL 
Original designs in Children's Dresses, also a 
specialty of silk waists, finelingerie. 216 East 
49th Street, late 10 East 42d Street. 





PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


er eee © ee eee 
On Dresses, Cord, Braid, Bead, Spangle and 
Lace Work. N. A. Hoshafian, Designer and 
Manufacturer, 218 Sixth Avenue, New York, be- 
tween 14 and 15th Streets. 


MBROIDERING 

Of every description made by band and by 

machinery. Orders executed at short notice. 
AUGUST BLIQUBZ, 256 Sixth Avenue, between 16th 
and 17th Streets. 
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PAGE 321 


Vening gown of white crépe de chine 
with flounces of the same, trimmed op 


the edge with appliqué lace. The edge 
of the overdress is also finished with lace applique, 
Belt of gold filagree set with turquoise. Boliry 
of light blue panne velvet with appliqué lace, 
Chou on left shoulder of white tulle and bly 
panne velvet. 


PAGE 325 


Lerr Ficure.—Reception gown of sel. 
brown velvet stitched and trimmed with narrow 
sable. Collar and vest of fine guipure, over 
pale green silk. Hat of brown velvet with brim 
of sable. Bow of brown velvet. Pale green 
flowers. 

Mippte Ficure.—Skirt of tan satin-finishe; 
cloth with band of marten. Bodice of tan vel. 
vet in a slightly darker shade with jacket, muf 
and hat of marten. 

Ricut Ficure.—Reception gown of dark 
green velvet trimmed with sable, marten o 
beaver with muffs and revers to match. Collar 
and chemisette of tucked mousseline de soie, 
Inner vest, top of collar, and lower sleeves of 
fancy velvet or satin antique. Buttons of dull 
gold. Hat of light beaver felt bound with 
green velvet. Plumes of black. 

24. Afternoon frock for girl of seven in 
brown velveteen, catstitched with brown silk. 
Collar and yoke of fine white tucked lawn. 
Sash with fringed ends of light blue crépe, 
Large hat of brown felt, trimmed with light 
blue satin ribbon and green leaves. 

Fig. 6129.—Fancy blouse waist of black 
panne velvet dotted with white. Deep sailor 
collar of black panne, with rows of fine silver 
braid on edge. Cuffs of the black panne match- 
ing collar. Knotted scarf of same. Chemisette 
of tucked pastel-blue batiste, with turned-over 
collar on stock of fine tucks. Girdle very 
narrow and trimmed with rows of silver braid. 

Fig. 6134.—Princesse tunic of cream gui- 
pure over ivory white satin, having a circular 
under-foundation ot ivory-white taffeta. The 
white satin drop skirt is circular, with a deep 
accordion-plaiting showing below the points of 
the lace tunic. The upper part of the princesse 
bodice is finished with Directoire coat fronts, 
stitched on edges, with large jeweled buttons on 
either side. A vest front of finely tucked ivory 
chiffon has a fluffy bow at throat. Sleeves of 
the lace, showing satin at top. 

Fig. 6135.—Silver-gray cloth jacket, close- 
fitting and finished on edges and front dart seams 
with rows of stitching. The elabora.ely braided 
design is done in silver-gray soutache outlined 
with a silver thread. Rows of the soutache 
trim across tops of sleeves and finish at wrists, 
Groups of small silver buttons down front. 
Continental hat of black velvet with rhinestone 
buckle in front and rosettes of pale blue and 
green maline, 

Fig. 6140.—Reception gown of light brown 
cloth, with tucked flounce and under bodice. 
The fancy boléro and upper skirt are trimmed 
with narrow gold and black braid. Pointed 
yoke and collar of fine lace. Belt of brown 
panne velvet. Hat of crushed panne velvet 


(Continued on page xi) 








OOK BINDING, 


Plain and Artistic, in all varieties.of leather, 
at moderate prices. Henry Blackwell, Uni- 
versity Place, Cor. toth St., N. Y. 


ACES DYED TO MATCH GOWNS. 
All materials used by the dressmaking trades; 





SHOPPING COMMISSIONS 


EW YORK SHOPPING FREE 

An experienced buyer will fill mail orders 

for personal and household articles of every 

description. References. Miss G. Cate, 22 East 
16th Street, New York. 




















also fine garments cleaned and dyed. Real 
laces cleaned and mended. References. Mad 
Pauline, 111 West 17th Street. SPECIAL NOTICES 
TOILET ARTICLES HILDREN’S PARTIES 
LEIN SKIN FOOD THE Misses WHITE will take entire charge 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications. Continued use positively removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price, by 
mail, $1.50. Oxtve Ropart & Co., 347 Fift 
Avenue, opp. W aldorf-Astoria. 


OUDRAY’S FAMOUS 


LETTUCE SOAP preserves beauty of com- 

plexion, 28 cents up. Atkinson, London— 
GRAND PRIX, Paris, 1goo. Latest extract Mousse 
Diane, $1 25; Toilet Waters: Milcham Lavender, 
85 cents. Mail orders receive prompt attention. La 
Parfumeuse, 945 Broadway. 





of the Entertainment, giving Afternoons of 
Games, Stories and Fairy Tales; Dancing. Address 
DEAN'S, $72 FirtH Avs., New York. 








HAIRDRESSING 


A N D R E 

(Late with A. Simonson), Lapras’ Hair 
DreEssinGc. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 

Shampooing and Scalp Treatment, Human Hait 

Goods, Shell Ornaments, etc. 

13 W. 29th Street. Telephone, 856 Madi 
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MARRIED 


Meyn-Agnew.—On Wed., 7 Nov., at 
he Church of the Ascension, New York City, 
by the Rev. Percy S. Grant, Mary Agnew, 
jaughter of the late John T. Agnew, and 
einrich Meyn. 

Potts-Barnes —On Thur,, 8 Nov., at 
11 West 49th Street, by the Rev. T F. 
avies,'Jr., Elizabeth Williams, daughter of Mr. 
nnd Mrs. Henry Burr Barnes, to William Bre- 
oort Potts. 


DIED 


Brown.—On Saturday afternoon, 10 Nov., 
he Rev. John Wesley Brown, D D., rector of 
St. Thomas’s Church, New York. 

Rice.—Nathaniel P. Rice, aged 71 years, 
on Sat., 10 Nov., in New York City. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Gary - Whitridge. — Miss Madeleine 

ary, daughter of Mr. James A. Gary, to Dr. 
‘Andrew H. Whitridge, of Baltimore. 

Thompson-Pell. — Miss Sarah Gibbs 
Thompson, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
IN. Thompson, to Mr. Stephen Howland Pell, 
son of the late John Howland Pell. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Ferriday- Mitchell.—Mr. Henry Mc- 
een Ferriday and Miss Elsie Mitchell, daugh- 
er of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Mitchell, will be 
arried in St. Thomas Church on Wed., 12 
Dec. 

Vanderbilt-French.—Mr. Alfred G. 
‘anderbilt and Miss Elsie French, daughter of 
(rs. F. O. French, will be married at the resi- 
ence of the bride’s mother, Harbourview, 
Jewport, R. I., on 18 Jan. 


WEDDINGS 


Isham-Miller.—Mr. Edward S. Isham, 
r., and Miss Laura Miller, daughter of Mrs. 
“harles Addison Miller, were married yesterday 
n the Church of the Incarnation, the Rev. 
. Grosvenor officiating. Matron of honor, 
rs. Frederick P. Knapp; bridesmaids, Miss 
illings, Miss Susie Dimock, Miss Evelyn 
illing, Miss Frances Isham. Best man, 
Mr. Allison S. Amour; ushers, Mr.. George 
. Brewster, Mr. G. Beekman Hoppin, Mr. 
illiam B. Ishman, Mr. Pierpont Isham, 
Mr. J. Wesley Doane, Jr., Mr. James E. 
Miller. 

Pinchot-Minturn.—Mr. Amos R. E. 
inchot and Miss Gertrude Minturn, daughter 
f Mrs. Robert Minturn, were married yester- 
y at St. George’s Church, the Rev. Dr. 
ainsford officiating. Maid of honor, Miss 
ildred Minturn Best man, Mr. Gifford 
Pinchot; ushers, Mr. Henry Lane Eno, Mr. 
ugh Minturn, Dr. Lewis A. Conner, Mr. 
urtenius Gillette, Mr. Walter E. Maynard, 
r. Edwin O. Holter. 


DANCES 


Junior Cotillons.—The Junior cotillons 
will be held at Sherry’s as usual this year on 

Dec., of ow and 5 Feb. Among the 
tronesses of these damces are: Mrs. Lewis 
uentin Jones; Mss: Henry Lewis Morris, 
rs. C. Oliver Iselin; Mrs. Charles Moran, 
Mrs. J. Pierpont Edwards, Mrs. William 
treet, Mrs. Spotswood Schenck, Mrs, Charles 
arroll Lee, Mrs. Julien T. Davies, Mrs. 
Arthur de Saulles, Mrs. Beverly Robinson, 
rs. Grenville Kane, Mrs. Edwin D. Trow- 
idge, Mrs. William Cowles, Mrs. E. Henry 
Mrs. Henry Hollister, Mrs. 
. Barney, Mrs. John Hone, Mrs. 
- Storrs Wells and Mrs. Bache Pratt. 
Riplev.—Mrs. Sidney Dillon Ripely gave a 
nce on Fri. eve., 9 Nov., at the Meadow- 
ook Hunt Club. The cotillon was led by 
Mr. Center Hitchcock, dancing with Mrs. 
ipley. Present were Mr. and Mrs. Sydney 
mith, Mr. Murray Young, Mr. Harry S. 
age, Mr. Charles Wetmore, Mr. Leonard 
acobs, Mr. R. F. Potter, Miss Babcock, Mr. 
alph N. Ellis, Mr. Lorimer Worden, Mr. 
harles Rohlen, Mr. William K. Vanderbilt, 
Mr. and Mrs. Oliver W. Bird, Mr. and Mrs. 








































Frank Pendleton, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Dana | 


Gibson, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Watuiss, Mr. 
and Mrs. Lloyd Bryce, the Misses Bryce, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. Mortimer Brooks, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. Albert Stevens, Miss Anna Sands, Miss 
Sands, Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Mortimer, Mr. 
and Mrs. Oliver Harriman, Mrs. Adolf Laden- 
burg, Mr. and Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, Miss 
Fannie Cottenet, Mr. Rawlins L. Cottenet, 
Mr. and Mrs. George P. Eustis, Mr. R. 
Dudley Winthrop, Mr. Stuyvesant Le Roy, 
Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Stevens, Mr. Frank Polk, Mr. William 
Laimbeer, Mr. Hollis Hunniwell, Mr. and 
Mrs. Herbert Harriman, Mr. James Cutting, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Dodge, Miss Beeckman, 
Mr. and Mrs. Foxhall Keene, Mrs. Duncan 
Elliott, Mr. and Mrs. H. V. R. Kennedy, 
Mrs. J. E. Smith-Hadden, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick O. Beach, Mr. Alfonso de Navarro, 
Mr. Richard Peters. 


GOLF 


Bala —The first annual intercity team 
match between the Women’s Metropolitan 
Golf Association and that of Philadelphia was 
held on Thu., 8 Nov., on the links of the 
Philadelphia Country Club at Bala. The cup, 
which will be competed for annually, was given 
by Mr. Clement A. Griscom, of Philadelphia. 

The home team was defeated by a score of 
21 to 39. 

The scores of the first four players were as 
follows : 


Miss Hecker— 


a Se Cee ©10 4 5 3 6 6 § 6-55 

Bhuikscudecesed 6643 5 6 § § §—4§—I00 
Miss G:iscom— 

eee 885445 7 6 6—53 

BRstnasee <x 5 6 63 5 6 6 § 6—48--IOI 
Mrs. Fox— 

Out 10 6 465 § 6 § 6—53 

Su spesevecces 6773 6 8 § § §—S«e—105 
Miss Hoyt— 

OMvccsvssece 98 544 5 6 6 6—53 

BO sccccvceses 6644 5 77 4 5§—48—I01 


The result of the total team was: Miss 
Hecker beat Miss Griscom 2 up, Miss Hoyt 
beat Mrs. Fox 2 up, Mrs. McFadden beat Miss 
Terry 1 up, Miss Cassatt beat Miss Bisk op 2 
up, Miss Underhill beat Mrs. Barlow 5 up, 
Miss Oliver beat Miss Starr 1 up, Miss Burt 


beat Miss Wetmore 4 up, Mrs. Rogers beat | 


Mrs. Gorham 6 up, Miss Bird beat Miss Sup- 


plee 2 up, Miss Fargo beat Mrs. Toulmin 2 | 


up, Miss Andrews beat Miss Hannis 2 up, Miss 


Harrison beat Mes. Harris 5 up, Mrs. Morgan | 


beat Mrs. Smith 4 up, Mrs. Lewis beat Mrs. 
Wells 7 up, Miss Ely beat Miss Park 4 up, 
Mrs. Brown and Mrs. Shattuck tied, Miss 
Maxwell beat Miss McNeely 7 up, and Miss 
Dallett beat Mrs Shippen 3 up. 





NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
Holes. Holes. 
Miss Hecker....... 2 Miss Griscom...... 
Miss Hoyt......... 2 
Miss Terry........ ° 
Miss Bishop....... ° 
Miss Underbill.... § Mrs. Barlow....... 
Miss Oliver.. ..... 1 Miss Starr......... 
Miss Wetmore, ... © Miss Burk.... .... 
Mrs, Rogers....... 6 Miss Gorham...... 
Miss Bird ........ 2 Miss Supplee..... 
Miss Fargo ... .. 2 Mrs. Toulmin.... 
Miss Andrews..... 3 Miss Hannis. .. .. 
Miss Harrison..... 5 Mrs, Harris. ..... 
Mrs, Morgan...... 4 Mrs. Smith ....... 
Mrs. Wells... ° Mrs. Lewis........ 
Miss Park........ ° Miss Ely.......... 
Mrs, Brown....... ° Mrs. Shattuck. .. 
Miss Mgxwell..... 7 Miss MeNecly. . 
Mrs, Shippen...... ° Miss Dallett....... 
Total ...ccccces 39 er 21 
St. Andrew’s.— The second intercity 


team match for men was held on Saturday on 








the links of the St. Andrew's Golf Club. 18 
holes were played in the morning, and 18 
holes best ball foursome in the afternoon, the 
holes in each being added for the total. 
The results were : 
STUDIO 
OF 
GOWNS 


d 


495 Firrn Avenut 
Near 42d Street 


The Team Match. 


New York. 
Holes. 
W. J. Travis ... Po 
F. 5. Douglas ....... ; 
A. D. Cochrane...... ° 
John Reid, Jr........ ° 
A. M. Robbins....... 4 
L. Livingston, Jr..... ° 
Archie Graham....... ° 
James A. Tyng...... ° 
F, W. Menzies ...... ° 
H A.Colby.... -c 
L. P. Bayard, Jr...... 6 
A. H, Larkin. sea a 
. = aan 24 
Best ball foursome. 
NEW YORK 
Holes 


Walter J. Travis and 
John Reid, Jr . 
Findiay S. Douglas 
and Archibald Gra- 
BEND « -pevcess vee 
A. D, Cochrane and 
L. P. Bayard,Jr... 3 
A. M. Robbins and 
A. . Lerkia ..... 
L, Livinston, jr., and 
H, A, Colby , 
James 
F 


4 


A. Tyng and 
- Menzies. . 


Philadelphia. 
Holes 
H. M, Forrest........ ° 
W.M. McCauley.... 0 
F. H, Bohlen....... 1 


R. E, Griscom........ 


George D. Fowle. ... 0 
Cc, P. Linlawlauer.... o 
W. PaBmeR, ... cos. © 
F. M. Mackie........ 8 


C, S, Starr 


A. J P. Gailagher ... 5 
G. A. Crump........ ° 
A. H. Remington .... 0 
, ; 20 

PHILADELPHIA 
Holes 


H. M., Forrest and G, 
W.M. McCauley and 
R. E Griscom.... 
F. H. Bahien and C. 
P. Linlawlauer.... 
W.P. Smith and C, 


° 


° 


A. J. P. Gallagher 
and J. J. Crump... 
F. M, Mackie and A. 
H, Remington ... 


° 
2 


Toral 2 


The lowest best ball scores were made by : 
F S. Douglas and Archibald Graham — 


Ws semacete 45546045 § 3-41 

In....... --4 5 5 44 3 4 S$: 3-37-78 
W.H. McCauley and R. E. Griscom— 

Gp ccevs cue 39-4 34444 5 § 6-39 

Divasscdsesuess $4444 5 5 3 7-—4I-—80 


Taking the two matches together the Phila- 
delphia team were beaten by 27 holes. 
FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Lucania.—Arriving Sat., 10 Nov., Miss 
Lucy Bancrott, Mr. and Mrs. S. Benjamin, 


Mr. and Mrs. I. 


Townsend Burden, Miss 


Burden, Miss Gwendolin Burden, Count J. 
d’Iderville de Chabrella, C. Stacey Clark, Mr. 
W. J. Chalmers, Miss Chalmers, Mr. and 


Mrs. William O. Comstock and children, Mrs. 
Brockholst Cutting, Mr. William Cutting, 
Mr. and Mrs. George S. Eastwick, Mrs. S. S. 
Fisher, Miss Fisher, Mr. S. S. Fowler Miss 
Fowler, Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Garrison, Miss 
Garrison, Miss A. Garrison, Mr. and Mrs, 
Albert W. Goodrich, Mrs. J. S. Gray, Mr. 
Ewart Scott Grogan, and Mrs. Grogan, Mr. 
Francis Hamilton, Mr. and Mrs. H, 
Hoadley, Miss Gladys Hoadley, Lord Kensing- 
ton, Mr. Joseph Leiter, Mr. and Mrs. F. G- 
Mather, Miss Mather, Mrs. Charles Parmelee, 
Major J. J. Phipps, Mr. E. L. Ponvert, Mr. 
R. J. Price, M. P.; Mr. Joseph Price, Mrs. 
Spencer Ledyard, Dr. Howard Taylor and Mrs. 
Taylor, Mrs. Charles A. Whittier, Miss Polly 
Whittier, Capt. R. White, R. N., and Miss 
White, Mrs. Wickersham, Sir Charles Rivers 
Wilson, Mr, and Mrs. E. S. Woodward. 

St. Louis.—Arriving Sat., 10 Nov., 
Mrs. Daniel Bacon, Miss Lucille Bacon, Mr. 
and Mrs. George Burroughs Torrey, Mr. and 
Mrs. Warren Delano, the Misses Delano, Miss 
Phipps, Miss H. M. Phipps, Mr. Charles E 
Wetmore, Mr. J. M. Durant, Mr. George B. 
Hopper, Mr. Isaac Iselin, Mr. C. M. S. Mc- 
Clellan, Mr. Archibald Mason, Mr. R. W. 
Morrell, Mr. Dwight H. Perkins, Mr. W. 
A. Reinhardt, Mr, William Redmond, Mr. 
Isaac L. Rice, Mr. J. B. Sanford, Mr. James 
Stokes, Mr. Frank W. Taylor, Marquise de 
Wentworth, and Mr. S. P. Young. 








Elev- 


New York.—Fine Arts Building. 
enth annual exhibition of the New York 


Water Color Club. 
cember daily from 10 to 5. 
1to 5. 

Grolier Club. Exhibition of the engraved 


(Continued on page v. 


9g November to 2 De- 
Sundays from 
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promptly filled. 
41 WEST 28th STREET, NEW YORK 


THOMAS YOUNG, JR. 
West 28th Street 
GROWER AND RETAILER OF CHOICEST 


CUT FLOWERS AND PLANTS FOR 
WEDDINGS, DINNERS, ETC. 


ORCHIDS—GARDENIAS—ROSES 


Shipments by express to any part of the United States, 
guaranteed to arrive in perfect condition. 


Orders by telegraph 








cola 





GOWNS 


28 West 30th Street 
NEW YORK 


Fs 


OBESITY 


HYG 


York, whose 


circular and testimonials. 


r fat naturally and 
HYC BIA TY TEA, the medical and es- 
sential part of the safest and most successful treat- | 
ment for obesity ever recognized by the medical | 
profession. Used for many years in the practice of | 
two of the best-kaown specralists in obesity in New | 
rantee is on each box. 
box, four to six weeks’ treatment, $1.50. Send for | 


scientifically reduced by 


Price per 


| ruggists, or 


MFG. CO., Astor Court Buildings, 
atten New York. 


| 
| 
| 


“SWEDISH CYMNASIUM 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 
Treatment of diseases by means of massage, elec- 
tricity and Ling’s Swedish movements. Obesity, 
Rheumatism and all nervous troubles scientifically 
treated, Physical development and corrective gym- 
nastics of greatést benefit for growing girls and 
children. Private lessons or classes. 


MISS S. BERGMAN 
28 West 23d Street, New York 


Office Hours, 2-4 p.m. 








APPLICATIONS DE JEUNESSE 
AND BANDELETTES DU DR. DYS 
Prerarep sy V. Darsy 


54 Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris 
129 East 26th Street, New Y ork 

Madame V. Darsy will give expert facial 
treatment with Dr Dvs's complexion specialties 
at the following rates per application: 

Treatment with Bandel: at client's resi- 
dence, $5.00. At Mme. Darsy’s house, $3 00. 
Treatment with Application de Jeunesse at 
client's residence, $10.00. At Mme. Darsy's 
beuse, $6.00. 

The results of these treatments are really 
marvelous and this system of facial rejuvenation 
is positively followed by no reaction. 

MMB. V. DARSY 
129 East 26th Street, New York 


























HOLLANDER’S 


Sole agents in the United States for 


LE CORSET DE MILO 





Which is the result of the most careful 
study of all points essential to making a 
perfect figure and giving a graceful carriage, 
at the same time securing the greatest com- 
fort to the wearer. 

It has distinct features especially suited to 
the prevailing fashions in dress. 

It comes in several models adapted to all 
figures. 


290 Fifth Avenue, New York 
202 Boylston Street, Boston 























THE FAIRY BUST FORM 


Made from the finest Shirred Mechlin Net. 
A new and radical departure in shape and 
construction from any bust pad _hereto- 
fore made. Combining the desirable fea- 
ture of daintiness with the best ideas of a 
shapely and hygienic form, non-irritating, 
cool and comfortable. 

Conforms to every motion of the body, 
and will keep its shape perfectly during 
months of constant wear. 

Cam be worn either with a high- or a low- 
busted corset. Price 50 and 75 cents a pair. 

Ask your dealer for them or send a money 
order to the manufacturers. 


WRIGHT & CO. 


632 Clinton Street, Hoboken, N. J. 
Patent applied for. 














THE 
MAYNARD SWEATER s 


Persons who have not yet made 
their selection in autumn and 
winter footwear are invited to visit 
our establishment. We are now 
displaying the latest and correct 
styles in Women’s lace or button 
Walking Shoes (Boots and Ties), 
made on the fashionable mannish 
lasts. 

Evening Shoes and Slippers in 
all styles. 

Riding Boots. 

Golf and Sporting Boots. 

Complete Assortment of Men’s 
Shoes and Boots for all occasions. 

Also shoes for children, a com- 
plete line of styles and sizes. 


ARNOLD SHOES 


Mark the fashions in footwear. His 
custom being among the best dressed 
persons of the city, it is necessary 
that <Arnoid shoes be better than 
those found elsewhere. The prices 
are not higher than the better shoes 
of the so-called cheaper houses. 


WILLIAM ARNOLD 
240 Fifth Avenue 


Correct for Golfing, Walking, Driving, Boating and 
all Athletic wear 


SENSIBLE, COMFORTABLE and BECOMING 


The United States health report, in an articie on 
Hygiene and Sensible Dress, says, ** We find that 
the Alice Maynard Golfing Sweater is worthy of our 
unqualified editorial endorsement.’’ All whoare in- | 
terested in golfing and golfing dress will do well to 
avail themselves of this hiat which we are pleased to | 
give them tor their benefit. } 

Vogue readers are reminded that other establish- 
ments are showing sweaters modeled after the May- 
nard, but as the stitch and pattern of our sweater is 
patented the sweater cannot be copied in these im- | 
portantrespects, The correct garment may be had | 
only at our establishment. | 
Prices from $5.00 to $15.00, according to style and | 

finish In stock and made to order. 
Materials for knitting and directions for self-making | 
sent for $1.50 | 

When remitting by chech, 10 cents is to be included for | 
Clearing House charges. | 

| 

| 


ALICE MAYNARD 
22 West 22d St., New York City 


D. B. Bedell & Co. 


Are now showing an extensive assortment of 














Newest IMpPoRTED 
Fasrics In CHINA 
AND GLass. 


A specialty of the season 
is a variety of artistic pieces 
in the new art metal 


Kayser ZINN, 


Suitable for Wedding and 
Holiday Gifts. 





256 Firrn Avenue, New York 


€. DH. Fieidings Co. 
Milliners 
14 Wiest 22nd Street 


@riginal Designs and MAodrig 


in 


Hats and Bonnets 


14 West 22nd Street 
Spew Pork 



































Sara Curran 


and 


a. ©. Beck 
Dressmakers and Ladies’ 


Tailors 


Weare now showing many exceedingly hand- 
some models from the best Paris houses for 


TAILOR GOWNS, EVENING, STREET and 
CARRIAGE TOILETTES, ETC., ETC, 


4Al4 Madison Avenue 
Get. 48th and Zorb Sts. 























KABO CORSETS 


ARE 


THe On ty Corsets 


IN ALL THE WORLD WITHOUT 
BRASS EYELETS, 
and are made in 


STRAIGHT FRonTs, 


SEMI-STRAIGHT FRONTS, CURVED FRONTS 
AND THE CELEBRATED 


Form-Repucinc Kaso 


which Magically reduces over-large figures 
OF ALL DEALERS 
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(Continued from page iii) 
works of Ferdinand Gaillard. 8 to 24 Novem- 
ber, from 10 A. M. to6P.™M. Admission by 
cards of invitation. 
Brooklyn. — Pratt Institute. Sketches, 
color studies and drawings by Edwin Howland 
Blashfield now on exhibition day and evening. 





GOSSIP 


At the exhibition of the New York Water 
Color Club there are 341 numbers, 78 of 
which are the work of George H. Clements. 
The exhibition includes Albert Herter’s decor- 
ative panel, The Garden of Dreams, and his 
A Florentine; Clara T. McChesney’s Mother 
and Child, and John La Farge’s Bridle Path 
in Tahiti. 

At the first monthly loan exhibition of the 
Union League Club from 8 November to 12 
November, eighteen canvases by modern 
French and English artists were shown, com- 
prising three paintings by Puvis de Chavannes, 
The Reaper, Shepherd’s Song and Charity ; 
two by Claude Monet; one each by Alfred 
Sesily and Renoir ; a panel made up of exam- 
ples of Diaz, Corot and Dupré; a Boudin, a 
Lepine, a Ziem ; a portrait by Ferdinand Bol ; 
two pictures by Huguet, and a portrait by 
Reynolds of his sister, Mrs. William Johnson. 

The Grolier Club held the first of its winter 
monthly art receptions on 8 November. 

At the Pan-American Exposition to be held 
at Buffalo from 1 May to 1 November, 1901, 
the exhibition of Fine Arts will be shown in the 
Albright Art Gallery, which, after the exposi- 
tion, will be occupied by the Buffalo Fine Arts 
Academy. As now planned the exhibition 
will include only the works of contemporary 
artists ; the period covered being the twenty-five 
years since 1876. Its scope will be as follows : 





Tan 


ch 
| Ladies’ 


‘ceedingly hand- Group 1, paintings in oil, water-color, pastel, 
Paris houses for§ miniature and cartoons. Group 2, sculpture, 
G, STREET auf including medals and cameos. Group 3, draw- 
» BTC., ETC. ings, etchings, engravings, black-and-white, or 
Abenue monotints in oil or water-color. Group 4, 
b Sts. architecture. 


It is reported that half a million dollars is 
| being expended on the sculpture for the Pan- 
| American Exposition. Most of the work is 
being done in and around New York City. 
Among the men engaged upon the work are : 
Messrs. F. Edwin Elwell, R. Hinton Perry, 
Charles Albert Lopez, J. Scott Hartley, Philip 
Martinez, George Brewster, and Augustus 
Lakeman. 

The Art Students’: League of New York 
has received from the Department of Public 
Education and Fine Arts of France, a request 
that its entire exhibit at the Paris Exposition 
be given to the French Depar:ment of Public 
Education to be placed in the government col- 
lection of work relating to methods of art edu- 
cation. This exhibit of the League is com- 
prised of drawings from cast and life, paintings 
from life, portrait studies, illustrations and work 
done in the mode‘ling classes, and has been 
awarded a gold medal in class 4, group 1, of 
the department of education and social economy. 
It is thought probable that the league will com- 
ply with the request of the French Department. 

A silver medal has been awarded by the in- 
ternational jury at the Paris Exposition to the 
collection of the economic clays of the United 
States, prepared by Prof. Charles F. Binns, 
director of the New. York State School for 
Clay Working and Ceramics at Alfred Univer- 
sity. The collection will probably be exhibited 
at the Pan-American Exposition next summer. 

_The Paint and Clay Club of New Haven 
will soon open its first exhibition by a formal 
reception. 

Among the pictures recently shown at the 
Blakeslee galleries are two examples of Jean 








SETS 


Baptiste Oudry and Louis Tocque. That b 
RSETS Oudry is a tae be of a man in pase one, 
NTHOUT and that by Tocque is a portrait of an old 
French admiral. 
’ Other pictures at the Blakeslee galleries are 
The Child in the Temple, attributed to Paul 
NTS, Veronese, the portrait of a gentleman by Van 
Geest and a full-length portrait of young Lady 
VED FRONTS Brydges by Sir William Beechey. 
-ED It is said that for several years past the surface 
of The Last Supper,by Leonardo daV inci, painted 
; Kaso on the wall of the Refectory of the Dominican 


Friars of Santa Maria at Milan, has been scal- 
ing off, and that unless something is done to 
preserve it the great work will soon have faded 
out. 


-large figures 
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Ne of the most notable events of the 
O theatrical season was the appearance 
of John Hare, his leading lady, Irene 
Vanbrugh, and his English company in The 
Gay Lord Quex on Monday night at the Cri- 
terion Theatre. The play—which belongs to 
The Second Mrs. Tanqueray class and is by 
the same author, Arthur W. Pinero—has been 
the subject of heated discussions in London for 
two years. 


Hamlet is on at the Harlem Opera House 








the Butterfly is spending the week at the Mur- 
ray Hill Theatre.—Three weeks from Monday 
next Mary Mannering will bring Janice Mere- 
dith to Wallack’s. 


A week only remains of San Toy at Daly’s 
Theatre, for week after next is set as the date 
for the return of the stock company, which is 
to open in A Man of Forty The rumor is 
that Cissie Loftus is to be the leading lady. 
This will not be good news to those who saw 
this actress play with Mme. Modjeska last sea- 
son in The Ladies’ Battle. 


Richard Mansfield’s stay at the Garden The- 
atre closes with next week. But few oppor- 


MISS FANNIE JOHNSTON 


Prima Donna in Floradora, now playing at the Casino 


for the week, Mr. E. H. Sothern and Vir- 
ginia Harned filling the principal réles. The 
rumor is that this couphe may later in the sea- 
son give a Shakesperian revival of some preten- 
sions. —The week at the American Theatre is 
being filled by Cumberland ’61.—The acclaim 
with which The Mikado was received at the 
Metropolitan Opera House induced the man- 
agement to continue it to the close of this 
week, On Monday next Esmeralda, by Arthur 
Goring Thomas, will be given for the first time 
in America. The other operas for next week 
will be Mignon and I] Trovatore. 


Florodora, a London musical comedy suc- 
cess, the joint production of Leslie Smart and 
Owen, was brought out on Monday evening at 
the Casino. The cast includes Willie Edouin, 
Edna Wallace Hopper, Cyril Scott and other 
popular players.—Pinero’s The Princess and 





tunities, therefore, remain to see his fine pro- 
duction of Henry v.—Following are to come : 
Bernhardt and Coquelin for a five-weeks’ stay. 
They are to appear in L’ Aiglon, Frou-Frou, 
Camille, La Tosca, Hamlet, Tartuffe and 
Cyrano de Bergerac. 


Sag Harbor has still a fortnight at The Re- 
public, where it continues to draw full houses. 
It is to be succeeded by The Sprightly Romance 
of Marsac, in which the star part is to be taken 
by Macklyn Arbuckle.—Beginning the last 
week in December Ada Rehan will play a short 
engagement at the Knickerbocker Theatre, 
appearing in Paul Kestner’s drama, Sweet Nell 
of Old Drury. This is another London success. 


John Drew as Richard Carvel holds over 
at the Empire Theatre until late in December. 
On the 27th of that month the Empire Com- 





pany takes possession. It is pleasant to learn 
that the organization still contains such favorites 
as William Faversham, Jessie Milwar, Mar- 
garet Anglin, W. H. Crompton, Joseph 
Wheelock, Jr., and Guy Standing. —Mistress 
Nell is to stay at the Savoy indefinitely as Henri- 
etta Crossman is as popular at this house as she 
was at the Bijou, the public not as yet giving 
any indication of a loss of interest. 


To-day, for the last time, Thomas Oberle 
will act the part of Sergeant Keeler in Arizona 
as he is very ill with consumption and has been 
ordered to southern California. A_ benefit 
performance has been arranged for this after- 
noon, when Arizona is to be given with well- 
known theatrical men as cowboys. Among 
those who have thus volunteered are John 
Drew, the playwright Augustus Thomas, Ed- 
ward J. Morgan, Edwin Arden, Digby Bell, 
Robert Edeson and William Courtleigh. A 
very large audience will, it is hoped, attend this 
benefit. 


Foxy Quiller is now a twice established favorite 
at the Broadway Theatre, and there is no indi- 
cation as yet of a change of bill. Composer, 
librettist and actor have been highly compli 
mented on their work by both the public, in a 
box-office receipt way, and by the critics. The 
Roger Brothers have only another week at the 
Victoria. Following them the Star and Garter 
is announced. This engages the services of 
the Agust tamily of jugglers and pantomimists. 
Lady Huntsworth’s Experiment is to be put on 
at the Lyceum early in February ; until that 
date Miss Annie Russell will continue in the 
success, A Royal Family. 


Her Majesty, at the Manhattan, will have 
attained its fiftieth performance on 22 Novem- 
ber, when a souvenir will be distributed. The 
March of the Allies, a very beautiful ballet, has 
been revived at the New York.—Sidney Drew 
is at Koster & Bial’s for the week.— Acrobatic 
diversion by the Yoseary’s continues over from 
last week at Keith’s.—J. E. Dodson and his 
company are appearing for the week at Proctor’s 
Harlem House, in Cardinal Richelieu, 


DRESS ON THE STAGE 


silk appliquéd ina scroll design of white 

chiffon outlined with crystal and steel 
beads and tiny silver spangles, The lilies and 
leaves are of white satin outlined with narrow 
silver braid and dotted with silver spangles, 
White satin front with chiffon and lace ruffle, 
White satin traine, Budice of yellow silk 
trimmed to match the skirt, Front and back 
of white chiffon with lace, Bows of white 
moiré ribbon. Gown worn by Miss Vaugn 
Texmith, 

Uprer Ficure,—Empire gown of black net 
beaded with jet, over white chiffon and apple 
green satin, Flounce, yoke and sleeves of black 
Chantilly embroidered with black paillettes, 
white and lavender pointed spangles, light green 
tinsel, lavender silk, silver paillettes and crystal 
beads, The design running up the back is also 
used on the front, It is of applied chiffon 
spangled and outlined with silk and tinsel, 
Every other point on the flounce is of white 
lace applied to the black, Pieces of white lace 
are also on the yoke and sleeves, Gown worn 
by Miss Marie Wilson. 

Lower Ficurr.-—Evening gown of white 
satin beautifully painted with corn flowers and 
leaves in their natural colors, On the edge of 
the skirt the flowers are cut out and applied to 
the flounce, which is of white mousseline de soie 
spangled with tiny gold spangles, Under this 
flounce is one of accordion-plaited chiffon over 
white taffeta. Bodice of satin painted to match 
the skirt. Shoulder straps and belt of white 
satin, ‘own worn by Miss Margaret Walker. 

Ricut Ficure.—Gown of light blue cloth 
with an elaborate design of white lace braid and 
lace stitches of blue silk. Blue crochet spider 
webs dotted here and there in a darker shade of 
blue. Gored skirt, the gores outlined with lace 
braid. Circular flounce embroidered. Collar- 
less Eton edged with pearl buttons, and fas- 
tened at the top with a bow of black silk with 
long pointed ends. Hat of light blue felt 
stitched and bound with black velvet. Knots 
of blue and black velvet. 


| Err Ficure,—Evening gown of yellow 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must ac- 
company letters to Vogue. 

2) When so requested by the correspondent, 
acither name, initials, nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. . 

(4) Emergency questions answered by mail before 
publication when $1 00 1s sent with the question. 

(5) Confidential questions answered by mail are 
not published when $2.00 are sent with the ques- 
tion. All questions not complying with this rule 
are subject to publication. 


1625. To Marion, Anonymous.— See 
Rule 1, under Answers to Correspondents. 

1626. Useof Dinner Coat. Dress 
Boots. To A. B. C.—(1) When should 
a Tuxedo be worn, and when should a white 
waistcoat and white tie be worn with it? 

(2) Are cloth top button evening dress 
shoes proper, or should kid tops be worn ? 

In reference to the first question, 1 might 
add that I understand the Tuxedo with black 
waistcoat and black tie should be adopted for 
stag dinners, etc.—in short, whenever the oc- 
casion is attended only by gentlemen. 

(1) The dinner coat is to all intents and 
purposes nothing more than an evening sack 
coat, and as such should be worn only upon in- 
formal occasions. Strictly speaking, it ought 
not to be worn in the society of women, ex- 
cept, perhaps, for informal dinners, or evenings 
at home, when some latitude may be permitted. 
For dinner or evenings at the club, or else- 
where, in the company of men, it is correct. 
A white waistcoat and white tie should never 
be worn with a dinner coat. 

(2) Evening boots should button and have 
kid tops. Cloth top boots are not good style. 

Full evening dress should be worn—that is 
to say, a long tailed coat and white tie, not 
necessarily a white waistcoat for theatre parties, 
card parties, for evening calls on ladies, or, if only 
one lady is accompanied to any kind ef an even- 
ing entertainment. 

1627. Informal Reception Invita- 
tion. Model for Black Crépon. To 
Priscilla.—In giving a reception in a large 
town is it necessary to have especially engraved 
invitations? How do you advise making a 
black crépon ? 

(1) Except for very large receptions it is not 
necessary to have especially engraved invitations. 
It is not even necessary to write ‘* at home’’ton 
your visiting cards; simply put ‘* Thureday even- 
ing, November twentieth, at nine o’clock.’’ 
That you will be at home is understood. If 
the invitations were engraved the conventional 
wording would be used. 

(2) Make your black crépon like pattern 
skirt No. 84 in Vogue of 4 October, or like 
skirt No. 87, in Vogue of 25 October. The 
bodice can be made after model 6123 in Vogue 
of 11 October, using a collar and cuffs of black 
velvet appliquéd with lace. Belt of velvet. 
Front collar and undersleeves to be of finely 
tucked mousseline de soie. If you wish to in- 
troduce a color, put a fold of velvet on the skirt 
(if No. 87 is used) between the tucks, and 
have collar, cuffs and belt to match. Light 
blue panne would be pretty. 

1628. Livery. Altering a Skirt. 
Stock for Flannel Shirts. To Francisco. 
—(1) What is the correct livery to be worn by 
a coachman when driving in a depot carriage / 
I prefer brown whipcord if it is still used. 

(2) Ihave a tailor gown, the skirt made 
with a plain back with seam init. The mater- 
ial is a beautiful quality of steel Oxford cloth. 
How shall I have it altered? The waist is 
plain tight-fitting jacket single-breasted, length 
about five inches below waist line. 

I would be glad of advice about neck-wear. 
I wear 15% inch co'lar and my neck is rather 
short, so that all ready-made stocks, etc., are 
too high and too small. I want something 
neat and becoming to wear with flannel shirt- 
waists this winter. 

(1) It is correct for your coachman to wear 
a brown whipcord livery when driving a depot 
wagon. The hat should also be brown—a 
square derby is the shape. Both leggings and 
plain trousers are worn; the latter are prefer- 
able Write Rogers, Peet and Co. for their 


book on livery, which will help you. 
(2) Put in new back gores to make enough 





fullness for the inverted plait, which is the 
finish of most of the plain tailor suits. The 
jacket, from your description, is still good style, 
and does not need altesation. 

(3) From time to time in Vogue are pub- 
lished illustrations of stocks which could easily 
be copied, or a pattern could be cut for you to 
order and measure. A published pattern would 
be in 14-inch size. The prettiest and neatest 
stocks to wear with flannel shirts are made ot 
black taffeta, tucked or corded with ends, long 
enough to come around to the front and tie in 
a small bow with short ends. It would be best 
for you to make this stock, as it would then be 
the right size and hight. If you buy a collar 
form at a notion counter the right size, you can 
cut it down to the right hight. Tuck your 
taffeta, then cover the collar form, line with 
taffeta, and sew on the ends which have been 
cut the right length and hemmed all around, 
and tucked across the end if youlike. Sew 
one end on the corners only, so that the other 
can slip through when the stock is put on. 
Wear with this stock a turn-over collar of 
hemstitched lawn, embroidery, etc. 

1629. Model fot Black Net. Separ- 
ate Bodice. Rainy-day Suit. Tailor 
Gown.—ToA. K. A. I have a black net 
dress made up with a blue and pink silk lining. 
How shall I make the net into a pretty evening 
gown that will answer for nearly all occasions ? 
What color shall [ use with it? High or low 
neck? Prefer high neck as I have to wear it 
to theatres and probably matinées. All flat 
effects are becoming to me, but lacey and flufty 
effects near my face make me look ten years 
older thanI am. Shall I use the two skirts— 
pink and blue for petticoats? The pink oneis 
entirely clean and like new as I wore it very 
seldom. Could it be used in any way with 
gray samples I enclose that will either make up 
intoa gown with adding new material toit, or 
wil: make a shirt-waist of all gray and white 
goods. (2) Alsohave a Duchesse lace waist. 
How can I use it? (3) What kind of rainy 
day suit shall I get. (4) What kind of skirt 
cloth suit with jacket? (5) And what style 
of hat shall I get as an every-day hat ? 

(1) It would be much better to use your 
net foran evening gown only. Make it with 
low neck, as a net is not pretty for the theatre, 
and would not be at all appropr'ate for a matinée. 
Make your net over black or white taffeta and 
follow model on lower figure of page 304, 
Vogue, 8 November. This is a pretty gown 
and has the flat ttimming which you say is be- 
coming to you. Keep the pink and blue silk 
skirts to make summer gowns over, for colored 
petticoats are not used very much at present by 
the best dressed women, except for evening 
wear. The pink silk would not look well com- 
bined with gray and white silk. Use that for 
a bodice made like pattern No. 88, in Vogue 
of 1 November, wich plain bands of gray, or 
white stitched panne velvet. Or if you wish 
an elaborate bodice model on upper figure of 
page 275, Vogue, 1 November is pretty. 

(2) Use your Duchesse lace waist for theatre 
wear with a black skirt of cloth, also with your 
cloth suit for luncheons when you remove your 
coat. 

(3) For your rainy day suit, get cravenette 
and make a suit like pattern Nos. 70 and 71, 
or 70 and 81. Or, if you prefer, an Eton 
jacket the upper left one on page 277, Vogue, 
1 November, is new and good style with 
stitched bands of the same. 

(4) For a tailor suit advise a rather elaborate 
one that could be used for calling, receptions, 
etc., worn with your fancy bodices. The 
rainy day suit, the skirt of which should only 
be three inches shorter than your ordinary skirt, 
can also be worn in the morning for shopping, 
etc., even when it is not raining, This is 
another reason for having the other suit rather 
elaborate. Model on lower figure page 275, 
Vogue, 1 November, is pretty trimmed with 
Persian lamb, chinchilla, or mink. There are 
also many good models in Vogue of 8 Novem- 
ber. Choose a becoming shape above ail 
things and have the trimming low. A turban 
with breasts similar to the hat on the lower 
right figure of page 308, Vogue, 8 November. 

1630. Gloves for Groom at Even 
ing House Wedding. ToR. M. H.— 
Gloves or no gloves for groom at a home wed- 
ding at eight p. m., where the bride is attired in 
conventional bridal costume and the groom in 
evening dress ? 

The groom should wear white evening gloves 








at the ceremony, but need not keep them on 
during the entire reception. Gloves are always 
removed when eating. 

1631. Appropriate Dress for Speci- 
fied Occasions. To X. Y.Z.—(1) What 
is the proper costume for luncheon, whether in- 
viting or invited, at home, club or restaurant ? 

(2) What, for diiving with a lady in the 
morning and what in the afternoon ? 

(3) At what hour do the Prince Albert 
and silk hat become de rigueur ? 

(4) In calling, should overcoat and hat or 
coat only, or neither, be left in the hall ? 

(5) Should white kid gloves be worn with 
dinner jacket or only with dress coat, or may 
one go bareheaded to the theatre ? 

(6) Should gloves be worn to a dinner party ? 

(1) The proper attire for luncheon depends 
upon where it is taken and with whom. At 
home for a luncheon of any formality a frock 
coat or a dark morning coat should be worn. 
If, however, it is a luncheon after a ride or be- 
fore a ride, where one’s guests must necessarily 
be in riding attire, one should dress accordingly. 
Especial circumstances must be considered. If 
invited to a luncheon at another house, the same 
rule applies; if invited simply to luncheon, a 
frock or morning coat should be worn, but if 
asked to play golf and tolunch, one, of course, 
must wear other clothes. At a club or restau- 
rant, if lunching with men only, a sack suit is 
proper; but it women are present, a frock or 
morning coat should be worn, unless it be at a 
golf club where one intends to play or under 
some other similar circumstance. 

(2) The attire for driving also depends upon 
circumstances. If driving in a Victoria, either 
in the morning or afternoon, a frock coat or a 
morning coat and high hat should be worn. 
If driving a cart one’s self, or even if being 
driven in a cart, a derby hat and sack suit is 
better style. The type of vehicle must be 
taken into account—for, of course, a man 
should not drive a coach in the same costume 
in which he would drive a runabout, or vice- 
versa. 

(3) Here again no one rule can be given to 
cover all cases. A frock coat is often, in fact, 
usually, worn to church in the morning or to a 
morning wedding. It may, as said, be worn to 
a luncheon or upon other occasions in the 
morning as well asin the afternoon. The silk 
hat always accompanies the frock coat or dark 
morning coat. 

(4) In calling, the hat, overcoat, gloves and 
stick should be given to the butler or left in the 
hall. 

(5) Witha dinner coat white evening gloves 
should not be worn. A dinner coat itself should 
not be worn except on very informal occasions, 
as for dining with men or going to the play in 
the company of men only. Then ordinary street 
gloves should be worn. White gloves are worn 
only with full evening dress. 

(6) White gloves should always be worn to 
a dinner party. 

1632. Black Velvet Skirt. White 
Silk Evening Gown. To L. J. C— 
(1) Would a black velvet gown be too old for 
young married woman of twenty-five. for call- 
ing and theatre? Have a black velvet jacket 
which was made to wear in spring with tailor 
skirt. Jacket stops at waist line and has front 
of Duchesse lace with white satin revers 
stitched. 

(2) Also give suggestions for covering silk 
like sample for evening and dinner gown—for 
person of medium size and hight. 

A black velvet skirt would not be too old a 
style for a woman of twenty-five. Velvet 
gowns will be much. worn this winter. In 
Vogue of 15 November are illustrated several 
models for velvet gowns. (2) Your white 
silk would look well covered with net tucked, 
applied with lace in black or white and trimmed 
with ribbon like model on right figure of page 
275, Vogue, I November. 

1633. Model for Red Cloth Gown. 
To E. B.—Please advise model for goods like 
enclosed sample to be made with black bengaline 
silk like figure on middle page to the left in 
September, date 27, the flounce to be of silk. 

We think the contrast would be too strong 
to make up your sample with black hke the 
gown in Vogue of 27 September. If you 
like this model advise using red silk to match 
your cloth. If you have enough material for 
an entire gown and wish to combine black 
with it it is suggested that you use model 6160, 
i1 Vogaz of 1 Nowem)er, ma'ting the folds on 











the bottom of the shirt, the collar, cuffs ay 
belt of black silk or velvet; under sleeves, coll 
front and tie to be of white chiffon. 

1634. Model tor Fur-Tiimmy 
Cloth Gown. To Cyrene.—Would a «y 
brown cloth street gown trimmed with Penig, 
lamb be suitable for a young woman, or wou 
blue or green be more becoming to a clear skin, 
blue eyes and brown hair? The Persian lam), 
which is very good, has been used before ang | 
desire to use it again. Shall I have a high » 
storm collar faced with the fur? Fora mediun 
sized person do you advise an Eton coat or Ry. 
sian blouse with or without extension beloy 
the waist. How shall J trim theskirt? With the 
fur one inch width? Or do you advise coljg 
only trimmed with the fur? I have a muff ¢ 
the same. Are brown marten and brown bey 
fashionable furs ? 

Either brown or dark blue cloth would & 
pretty for a street gown combined with Peniy 
lamb. Select whichever color is the most \.. 
coming. Make the gown like lower figure o 
page 275 Vogue 1 November, and if you m 
not tall make the overskirt longer in front, » 
a skirt like the illustration is only becoming tp 
a tall woman. This coat is a new model, shat 
at the back and longer infront. Trim the skix 
as in the illustration with the inch fur. Hay 
a muff of Persian lamb to match. All fuy 
are worn to some extent, but bear is not x 
fashionable as the others, as it is not a becom. 
ing fur as a rule. Chinchilla, sable, Persian 
lamb, fox, mink and marten are most worn ; 
also ermine is again coming into fashion. 

1635. White and Gold Reception 
Room. To A.—I was very much interestei 
in your account in Vogue of October 11 an 
25, as regards to house treament. I am hw. 
ing plans for new house and I should like x. 
vice as to a white and gold reception room, the 
decorations and furnishings. 

It is difficult to give suggestions for the 
furnishing of a room without knowing some o 
its architectural details. However, in using 
white as a scheme of color, the result is; 
thousand times more satisfactory ifa deep cream 
white be selected rather than a pure or blue 
white. The woodwork and mantel, unless the 
latter be of marble, should be enamelled in cream 
white and any decoration found in it should te 
picked out with gold paint or leaf. 

Very beautiful white French embossed paper! 
with all-over designs of gold can be had and one 
of these would be appropriate if hung from floor 
tocove without any frieze. Or you could 
the white moire satin stripe paper for two-thirds 
of the wall space, the upper third being hung 
vertically, of the same paper covered with 
design of gold or palest pink and green. The 
joining between the papers should be hidden by 
a moulding of gilt. The furniture could be of 
cream enamel or of gilt, and it is advisable in 
either case that the upholstery be of pink. 
This note of color is beautiful in an otherwise 
white room. One plain gold chair and a small 
gilt table with gilt candelabra on the mantel is 
sufficient gilt as an overwhelming amount 
cheapens the effect. 

The portiéres may be of white velvet or sik 
embroidered in gold if extreme elegance i 
sought, while the curtains at the window 
should be of the same, with under curtains of 
deep cream lace. The rods should be of bras. 
By all means have a stained floor, the darker 
the better, and use rugs. If you care tc intr- 
duce a more definite note of color, the portieres 
and over-curtains at the windows would lend: 
dainty rose tint tothe otherwise white coldnes 
of the room if chosen of pink damask to 
match the furniture. 
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FOR ‘* DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS,” SEE PAGE II 
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“LA BERGERE” CORSET 


WARRANTED PARIS MADE 
STRAIGHT FRONT, CONDU- 
CIVE TO GRACEFUL LINES, 
EASE AND COMFORT. PAR- 


TICULARLY ADAPTED TO 


STOUT FIGURES, MADE OF 
FINEST QUALITY MOIRE 
BATISTE, WHALEBONED 
THROUGHOUT AND WILL 
STAND TWICE THE WEAR 
OF THE USUAL BATISTE 


CORSET. 








487 
Fifth 
Ave. 
N. Y. 





Matinees, Negligees, 
Lingerie, Etc. 

















Brown zibeline cloth tailor-made costume 
trimmed with brown panne velvet, tucked, 
and gold and black braid. Back of skirt 
carried half way up the bodice, where it is 
fastened, giving Princess effect, 


Mme. India Sutherland 


Importer and Designer of 


Gowns and Wraps/| 
14 West 45th Street, New York 


Near Fifth Avenue 

























The Latest French Hygienic Corset 


which promises to revolutionize woman's form. It behooves the woman 
who wishes to be ultra chic to investigate this corset before ordering else- 
where. Its highest recommendation, aside from the fact that it gives a 
woman the very latest figure, is its hygienic properties. It is absolutely 
healthful. A most important feature is that it reduces the abdomen 
from 4 to Io inches without increasing the waist measure.’ Firmly boned 
below the waist line, it supports the abdomen, doing away with all 
other supporters, and forces one to carry one’s self correctly. The beauty 
of this corset is its perfect fit, which leaves every part of the body uncom- 
pressed, and gives free play to all the muscles andorgans. It does not 
press in any manner whatever upon the diaphragm 


MIME. GARDNER 


Corsets Made to Order 
52 West 2ist Street 


All the Newest Models. Corsets for Reducing 
Corpulency and Lengthening the Waist 
PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED. 


For the convenience of patrons and others, Miss Gardner will be at 
the Hotel Schenley, Pittsburgh, Pa., Thursday Friday and Saturday, 
November 15th, 16th and 17th. 





Registered Trade Mark 


The New 
Renaissance Designs | 


in Doylies, Centrepieces, 
Scarfs, etc., 


are much finer than heretofore. | 
The large rings and heavy braid | 
so characteristic of the old Re- | 
naissance patterns have almost | 
entirely disappeared. In the 
new designs, the rings, when | 
used at all, are inconspicuously 
small, while the braid is fine 
and narrow. 


Doylies, $9.00 a dozen and up. 

Centrepieces, $5.00, 5.50, 6.00 and up. 

Scarfs, $12.00, 14.00, 15.00 and up. 

Tea Cloths, $24.00 and 27.50. 

Decorative linens of all kinds, | 
showing the French Crépon, Duch- | 
esse, Venetian Point and other fine 
laces. A new line of Fayal open- 
work from the Azores is particularly | 
choice. 





Mail orders have our prompt attention. 
‘The Linen Store.” 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
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Rich Laces. 


Real Lace Collars, Lace Handkerchiefs, 
Lace Barbes, Mousselines, Chiffons, Gauzes, 
All-Overs in Gold Effects, Gold Lace Boléro Jackets. 


Bridal Veils. 


Lace Robes, Feather Boas. 


Proadway L 1916 Street, NU, 
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all Physicians. Price from 
| $5.00 up. 


| deformed ladies. By the use 
| of a patent spring any de- 


} part of the body. 
smaller than the other, it 
can be made to appear per- 
fectly straight. 


tion guaranteed. 


made and fancy gowns. 





OUR NEWLY IMPROVED 


FRENCH CORSET 


{S THE ONLY GENUINE FRENCH CORSET 
MADE IN THE CITY 


All we desire is 
to have the ladies 
call and examine 
Our Corsets and 
be convinced that 
we give entire sat- 
isfaction in every 
respect. 

fe never ask a 
customer to take 
a corset, whether 
ready - made or 
made to order 
unless they are 
satisfied that it is 
a perfect fit. 

Our French 
Corset is made in 
Coutille. Price 
—. $8.00 to 
$18. 

ane. made in 
Silk or Liner 
Batiste. Price 
irom $15.00 ‘0 


-< 
he best bone 
only used. 


VIAU’S ABDOMINAL CORSETS 


With latest improvement we guarantee them to 





give the best satisfaction of any corset made. 


We have demand for them 
| from every part of the world; 
they are recommended by &&* 


We also make a Corset for 
formity is overcome in any 


If one side of the body is 


Promptness and satisfac- 


Send for Circular. 
We also make fine Tailor- 


- VIAU 





69 prt 23d Street, N. Y: 
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Oes or does not the lower-class girl incline toward 
uniform dress? Upon an answer in the affirmative 
depends the success of a scheme which a certain re- 

former is about to vigorously push in three continents. The 
plan which has for its object nothing less than a root and 
branch reformation of present day domestic service, con- 
templates the formation of an industrial army ; the erection 
of barracks ; training, not alone in the arts of work in the 
home, but in the military tactics of armory drill, the girls 
to be divided into companies. The barracks are to serve 
the purpose of drill ground, registry office and as a place 
of residence for the girls who are to go forth from it to 
their work and return to it at the close of the day’s labor. 
It is assumed that the fancy of the girls will be taken cap- 
tive by the idea of a uniform and military drill. However 
it may be with the servant class in other countries, it is in- 
conceivable that the domestic class here will call the attention 
of the public wherever it stirs abroad, to its social inferiority 
in any such aggressive fashion as by the adoption of a dis- 
tinctive garb. The Salvation Army lass is cited in support 
of the reformer's theory, but the young women who com- 
pose that army, dedicated as they are toa holy zeal for 
others’ welfare, are encouraged to crucify self so that their 
work may be unhampered by such serious handicaps as per- 
sonal vanity or social ambition. Their hideous costume is 
part of their discipline ; it also serves as a protection in that 
it proclaims the wearers’ purpose in life and spares her the 
insults usually offered to the young woman who goes about 
unattended at all hours and in all localities. The lass does 
not, of course, cherish any social aspirations, and conse- 
quently questions of caste do not enter into her life. The 
domestic, on the contrary, is much concerned about caste, 
and to the extent of her purse does she attempt to minimize, 
by the only means at her command, apparel, the gulf that 
separates her from the employing class. She cannot, to 
be sure, emulate the costly dressing of the rich and the very 
rich, but she can easily equal, and indeed surpass, the mod- 
est wardrobe of the great mass of middle class mothers and 
that also of the thousands of women and girls who work in 
shops and factories. The domestic’s social status is infe- 
rior to that of the women in either of the class named—a 
fact of which the servant is bitterly aware. Is it reasonable 
to suppose that this socially dissatisfied class will vaunt the 
lowliness of its status by proclaiming its calling in season 
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and out of season, by going in fur a uniform and living in 
barracks? The fancy of the London slavy class and that 
of the little ambitious servants of other European countries 
may be caught by the industrial army scheme, but the do- 
mestic servants in this country are much too sophisticated 
and too socially ambitious to thus conspicuously label them- 
selves servants, especially as even the most indifferent work- 
ers among them have no difficulty in securing positions. 


There are other flaws in the scheme, but this one of over- 
emphasis of class distinction is among the most serious ones. 
The scheme is only one of many plans looking toward a 
satisfactory settlement of the vexed question of household 
service. The outlook is not promising, for in the natural 
order of social conditions homes multiply and will continue 
to do so, but the supply of service not only does not keep 
pace with the demands of the present moment but there is 
no relief promised for the future. Text book education is 
compulsory, and the daughter of the very poorest and 
newest arrived of immigrants, after seven years of public 
school education, will utterly scorn the idea of domestic 
service as a career even though her mother or her older 
sister may have been engaged in it. The domestics who 
marry, however vile their tenement quarters, or however 
hard the conditions of bread-winning may be, set their faces 
against their daughters entering the servant class. No 
drudgery of hard work or long hours in industrial or com- 
mercial pursuits is counted too onerous a price for the girl 
to pay if only she escape the reproach of being a servant. 


It is singular the persistency with which reformers and 
enthusiasts disregard the fact that the spirit of caste is as 
rife and as potent in the lowest tenement quarters as it is in 
the most exclusive circles, and that any movement for the 
improvement of a class which ignores the fact will inevi- 
tably fail of its intended effect. As the case stands to-day, 
it is socially detrimental to be a servant or to be related to 
one in domestic service. That false view is the crux of 
the servant girl question: the problem, therefore, to which 
reformers should address themselves is how to bring about 
a change in the social status of the domestic, so that it 
shall at least rank with shop and factory work in much of 
which latter little skill and a modicum of education suffice 
for acceptable service. 
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DRESS ON THE STAGE 


FOR DESCRIPTIONS OF GOWNS-——SEE TEXT, 



















































































HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


AN ARMY OF CARNATIONS — THE WORLD'S 
WORK ON CLASSICAL CULTURE—KERO- 
SENE FOR DIPHTHERIA — TUSKEGEE 
STUDENTS AS INDUSTRIAL 
TUTORS—COST OF GLORY 
—AN AMAZING 
ENERGY 


Wenty thousand carnation plants, each 
in its individual pot, with at least sixty 
per cent. of the plants showing from 

one to three blossoms, is a sight not often 
equalled. Looking about the large conserva- 
tory, its tables filled with these battalions of car- 
nations, the visitor did not need trade statistics 
to persuade him that the fragrant, beautiful and 
lasting carnation is the best selling flower in 
the market. The public, it appears, demands 
pink and white, so that only a few in other 
colors are cultivated. Not content with such 
beautiful pink varieties, as the Lawson and the 
Crocker, florists are striving hard, and have 
been for several years, to produce a certain 
exquisite shade of rose-pink. Now and again 
something approaching perfection rewards their 
efforts, but the variety is still spasmodic. 
* 

As between the Lawson and Crocker car- 
nations, there are many who prefer the latter, 
both in form and color. It is a rarely beauti- 
ful carnation, and that it is appreciated is 
shown by the fact that last season, when it was 
very scarce, as high as $15 a dozen was 
paid for it on occasion. Its usual price, $3 
a dozen, also indicates the esteem in which it 
is held. The varieties of white carnations, 
striped or spotted with either red or pink, are 
many, and, without exception, beautiful. An 
interesting note in regard to these varieties is 
that not infrequently along with a mass of 
white blossoms, dashed with red, there will 
appear growing from the same plant one wholly 
red blossom—a sport, a case of atavism. It 
is only by visiting a big conservatory where a 
wide range of varieties is cultivated that those 
not in the trade realize the time, energy, pa- 
tience, and money that are being constantly 
invested in efforts to produce novelties in car- 
nations. It is to be noted how passé the older 
varieties look, those small, single blossoms, 
still cultivated, probably, for massed effects ; 
they look like the poor relatives of the beauti- 
ful regal carnations that gracefully droop at 
the end of their long stems. A marked in- 
stance of this shabby-appearing of a surpassed 
variety, is the Miss Wilder, a white carnation 
which was much admired before the General 
Scott, a veritable beauty ungallantly—as the 
wag of a florist put it—elbowed her out of the 
way and usurped her place. It is to be hoped 
that th: public taste will take a turn toward red 
carnations, for then will florists experiment in 
reds to something like the extent they do now 
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in pink, and such glories of color as they could 
produce. 
* 
* * 

That new claimant for the magazine reader's 
attention, The World’s Work, has among 
other notable articles in its first issue a well 
considered paper by Mark H. Liddell on the 
futility of considering classic culture, which 
fitted the needs of the Renaissance, as adequate 
for the requirements of a country and a gene- 
ration as far removed in sympathy and interests 
from Greece and Rome as it is distant as to 
time and geographical position. The paper is 
conspicuous for clear definition. Here, for 
instance, is the clearly put difference between 
science and culture. ‘* The pursuit of science 
has been defined as the seeking of knowledge 
for the sake of knowledge; that is, the quest of 
pure knowledge, regardless in the first instance 
of its relation to life.’" The case with culture 
is entirely different as Professor Liddell ex- 
plains; it is not the pursuit of knowledge for 
the sake of knowledge but the assimilation of 
knowledge to the needs of the normal man. ‘It 
is knowledge for the sake of life ; its end is 
practical, not ideal.’” The case for Fnglish 
or national culture in substitution for classical 
culture is put clearly and convincingly. Seldom 
has the subject been so well handled in what 
may be called a popular exposition. Any 
reader of this department who takes the slightest 
interest in educational matters or who is at all 
concerned about the well-being of his country 
is advised to read Professor Liddell’s article as 
it is an expression of the views of an exception- 
ally well qualified critic on one of the most 
vital and pressing questions of the day. 

Pal 

Now that the season is approaching when 
that dread scourge diphtheria claims its most 
numerous victims, it may be of service to the 
parent of some stricken child to give a wider 
publicity than it already has had to the ac- 
count of a French physician’s experiment. The 
Normandie Medicale of Rouen is responsible 
for the statement that a country physician being 
called upon about a year ago to treat an epi- 
demic of diphtheria in a village near Rouen, he 
at first employed the usual treatment. _Pres- 
ently he bethought him that petroleum had 
been used by some physicians as an anti-spas- 
modic and an antiseptic, and he decided to 
experiment with it on a diphtheretic patient. 
He selected a child of seven whom he had al- 
ready given up as hopeless. He swabbed her 
throat with common petroleum, and so imme- 
diate and marked was the improvement that 
he continued the treatment, and the child re- 
covered. After this success he used it on 
his other patients, and no failure is recorded. 
This cure is vastly less objectionable that the 
much vaunted serum one concerning which 
there has been such rash enthusiasm. 


* 
* * 


That sane friend of his race, Booker T. 
Washington, must have been gratified at the 
recognition recently by a foreign government 
of the thoroughness and practicality of the 
education supplied to colored youth at Tus- 
kegee University. The press of the country 
has given prominence to the fact that the Ger- 
man Government recently concluded negotia- 
tions with Mr. Washington, the President 
of the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial In- 
stitute to supply students to introduce cotton- 
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raising among the natives in the German col- 
ony on the west coast of Africa. The Ger- 
mians are to pay all the expenses of an expedi- 
tion composed of a party of students equipped 
with cotton, ploughs, wagons, and carpenters’ 
tools, which set sail on 3rd November. When 
one remembers the heroic struggle Booker T. 
Washington has made these many years to es- 
tablish and equip his educational ventures, and 
how in addition to the handicaps of poverty 
and race prejudice he has also had to contend 
with the disapproval of men of his own race, 
who preferred scholastic to manual training for 
the negro, it is good news indeed that at last 
the admirable work of this exceptional man is 
gaining international recognition. 
* 

The marvelous good sense characteristic of 
Mr. Washington seems to be shared by his 
wife. A moot question in women's club 
circles is the admission of negro women clubs 
to state federations. On the subject, when 
occasion offered recently, Mrs. Washington 
said that she believed in distinctively negro as- 
sociations, because, in her opinion, it is by 
means of these efforts to bring negro women 
together that ‘‘ we come to trust one another, 
and nothing could do more for our race than 
mutual respect and trust.*’ 

Pai 

It seems incredible that the enormous sum 
of $4,000,000 a week is the cost to this coun- 
try of keeping an army in the Philippines, and 
yet those are the figures that are being given 
out by responsible persons, and which are 
being allowed unchallenged publication. Two 
hundred millions a year for one annexation. 
How many hundreds of beautiful parks that 
would open and maintain in the crowded cities 
of our country! How many hospitals would 
it endow! How many libraries maintain! 
Truly paths of glory are paved with blood 
and gold. 

* 
* * 

Yankee enterprise is a much extolled quality, 
but apparently the German can run a close 
second if not outrival the American in energy. 
His achievement in China is little short of 
marvelous. It is barely three years since 
Germany annoyed England by formally an- 
nexing Kiao-Chau Bay and the immediately 
adjacent territory. A dirty little fishing vil- 
lage, Tsing-tan, is being in that brief space 
already transformed into a modern city. The 
fundamental necessity, a system of drainage, 
has been laid out, and fine wide avenues are 
being blasted out of rock. Commodious 
houses, fine hotels and offices and ‘workshops 
are coming up everywhere, all to be equipped 
with electricity, telephones, and to have a water 
supply. The former Chinese inhabitants have 
been removed to a model town of German 
inception and construction, with wide streets 
and proper drainage. Wharves, warehouses, 
and all modern appliances for seaport com- 
merce are to be erected or installed, and fur- 
ther, a railway under way is to be connected 
with some of the principal towns where there 
are mineral deposits or industries to tempt the 
trader. Not even the most energetic of West- 
ern Americans could show a better record of 
three years’ work than that of the Germans at 
Kiao-Chau Bay. 
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fs) WARRENTON 
A oe” HUNT 


He Warrenton Hunt was 
among the first clubs in 
the United States to be in- 
corporated for the purpose 
of hunting and to‘be rec- 

SS ognized by the National 
Hunt and _ Steeplechase 
Association. 

Warrenton, the town from which the club 
takes its name, is about fifty miles from Wash- 
ington, in a part of Virginia, peculiarly adapted 
to ‘cross-country riding. Here hounds meet 
twice a week, when the weather permits, from 
October to April, and on Tuesdays and Fri- 


days the roads are gay with hooded and blan- 
keted hunters being led by colored grooms to 
the meet. There is usually a field of from 
twenty to thirty of which a large percentage 
are Englishmen (the master himself, Mr. F. A. 
B. Portman, being of that nationality); there 
is also a number of women. The latter ride 
as straight as the men, and often train their 
own mounts from raw, green animals into the 
most finished hunters. ‘The country people 
regard it as a great diversion to have the drag 
pass; especially is the need appreciated by the 
negroes, as it affords them an excellent excuse 
to leave work for perhaps an hour while lis- 
tening for the ‘‘ dawgs’ °’ clear, thrilling music, 
the deep-toned baying of hounds in full cry. 
Sometimes the trail lies over trappy places; 
streams too hard to jump with steep banks 
over which these clever hunters, reared on 
rugged mountain pastures, scramble safely; 
belts of dense woodland with low-hanging 
vines; long broom-sedge hiding treacherous 
gullies ; a wash-out by an apparently clean 
wall; the rusted strand of wire—all these 
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must be looked for and guarded against, as 
the stranger who visits this club finds when he 
comes to grief and rises from a practical les- 
son a sadder but wiser man. 

The fences at Meadowbrook (that 
most noted of clubs) may be stiffer than 
those about Warrenton, but at the Long 
Island meets little else is necessary than 
a clever jumper and nerve, while in the 
Warrentona practiced eyeand clear judg- 
ment do as much as nerve and dashin 
bringing one creditably through a stiff ~~ 
run. 

Also, at Meadowbrook, or most 
clubs, for that matter, does it require a 
long purse to enable one to enjoy this 
sport, but here a man of modest means 
may keep a string of hunters and own a 
nice little place. 





In the spring there are races—two for mem- 
bers of the club, and one for farmers, over 
whose land the club hunts. On the latter 



































































the course, the enthusiastic on-lookers, the 
well-bred horses, the racing colors of the riders. 
Then, too, if the winner be popular, it is in- 
spiring to see the crowd take him on their 





shoulders amid cheers and the tossing of hats. 
The silver cup awarded by the club is a trophy 
of which the best and straightest rider may 
well be proud. 


A CURE FOR SATIETY 
BY BLANCHE ADELAIDE DONALDSON 


$s Nd you think you could never love 
him ?’” asked Anne. 

**Love him!” echoed Katharine 

Creedmore with an unconsciously scornful curl 

of the lip. ‘*Love is rather strong where 
mere tolerance is insufferable.’’ 

** You have everything,”’ said Anne, “ from 
an adoring husband to the most costly thing 
money can buy. If all this is as nothing to 
you, what in heaven’s name can satisfy you?"’ 

“There is nothing that will content me 
now,’’ replied Mrs. Creedmore wearily; ‘* he 
has robbed me of that. His money, his jewels, 
his devotion, what are they when I hate him!"’ 

Anne raised her eyebrows. ‘ ‘Strange, 
strange Katherine,’’ she murmured in a soft 
tone. ‘* There was atime when all this wealth, 
if nothing else, would have made you radiant.”’ 

“ Yes, I know,"’ impatiently. ‘I thought 
so once, but that is past; he has simply spoiled 
my life.’’ 

Es ‘*And you, have you supremely blessed 
is ?°” 

«¢Oh, men do not hanker for domestic bliss. 
They live in the outer world; all they ask is 
that we should be good-looking and agree with 





occasions all the country people turn out and 
sportsmen come from many cities. It is a 
pretty sight; the red and white flags marking 
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How much would Paul care for me 
were I ugly ?”” 
«« AsI, for instance,’” laughed Anne. 


them. 
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‘There are so many attractive features 
about you, your eyes, your voice, your whole 
vivid personality, that one would never class 
you as plain,’ said Katherine quickly: ‘ But 
such men as Paul could never excuse a lack of 
beauty in a woman; I sometimes wish I had 
the small-pox, anything, so he would hate me; 
why, Anne, dear, if you had not come just now 
and promised to spend the whole winter with me 
I do not know what I should have done; one 
gets stifled, desperate at times. You will not 
mind being nice to Paul, I know; he is clever, 
reads everything and is passionately fond of 
music. Did you notice last night how de- 
lighted he was with that little German love 
song you sang ?”* 

*¢ Yes,”’ said Anne slowly, ‘I saw.’’ In 
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*« Most women would not,”’ said Paul's wife 
indifferently. 

Anne kept her word. She rode, she walked, 
she danced with Katherine’s husband ; in the 
evenings they often spent two or three hours 
over the piano, Paul hunting out new music, 
suggesting, praising.. He tried at first to draw 
Katherine into the circle, but she invariably 
sat aloof, reading or sewing on some fine bit 
of lace work ; oftentimes she pleaded a head- 
ache and reclined on a couch in the morning- 
room, across the hall, where through the half- 
open doors, their laughing voices floated in to 
her. Her spirits rose, the whiteness of her 
cheek deepened into a suspicion of its former 
pink bloom; the months passed and spring 
came. Anne had taken to horseback riding, 


we must hunt up the finest bit of point in town 
to replace that she used on me.”’ 

‘Dear, no,’* interrupted Anne, laughing. 
** You could not replace that handkerchief: in 
point of antiquity it would vie with me ; you 
will hurt my feelings if you talk of it any 
more.”” 

‘*Well, dear’’ —turning to his wife— 
‘* you must see that Anne has her point, just 
the same.”” 

‘* Of course,*’ replied Katherine, her clear 
voice showing the faintest sign of irritation, 
she did not see why he should insist so about 
such a trivial matter. Besides, Anne had 
done nothing worth an eulogy ; any girl would 
have acted with a grain of common sense in 
such an affair. 


*? 





fact the sudden sadness in Paul Creedmore’s 
eyes when she sang that song had haunted her 
persistently during the day; how could 
Katherine see him thus and harden her heart 
against him. Was this the sympathetic, radi- 
ant girl of their school day’s friendship ? 

‘*You see,’’ Katherine went on in igno- 
rance of the thoughts in Anne’s mind, ‘‘ we 
are so unsuited, so absolutely at variance in 
every line of thought; if he would only let 
me alone, let me think I am breathing free air 
onceagain. Will you not promise me, Anne, 
that while you are here, you will amuse him, 
interest him, do anything he wants, only so I 
am left in peace. It will be a little thing for 
you, it is so easy for you to be nice to people.”’ 

‘I shall do my best,’” said Anne, laughing, 
but even as she spoke a little twinge crept 
through her. ‘*You must not blame me though 
if I flirt or exert to the utmost my humble 
powers of fascination. I shall not find it hard 
to be nice to Paul Creedmore.”’ 


THE WARRENTON HUNT-——-THE MEET 


and whole long afternoons she and Creedmore 
spent out in the country exploring new roads, 
picking up ferns and dainty wood flowers for 
Katherine, and when they returned, laughing 
to her over narrow escapes and the amusing 
things they saw. 

But one day in June Creedmore came home 
from one of these excursions with his ankle 
slightly sprained ; he had hurt it by jumping 
suddenly from his horse. 

«¢ You never saw such pluck as Anne has,’ 
he said when Katherine returned from sending 
a servant for the doctor. ‘*I admire a girl 
who shows some nerve on a trying occasion ; 
you see my foot doubled up under me in fall- 
ing, and in some weird fashion I must have 
knocked my head against something for I 
never realized anything was amiss until Anne 
was wiping the blood away with some filmy 
thing about the size of a ten cent piece ; she 
didn’t look a bit alarmed, and I know I made 
a sorry spectacle. Anne’s a little brick and 


, 
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That evening Anne read Swinburne aloud 
to Creedmore as he lay on the couch. Kath- 
erine flitted in and out the room, occupied, 
presumably, with househould duties. Once, 
when Anne went upstairs to get her vinaigrette, 
Paul turned to his wife with—‘‘ What a sweet, 
unaffected girl she is, dear; how could we 
ever get along without her?”’ 

‘‘I’'m sure I don’t know,’ 
coldly. 

Anne returned and resumed reading ; at 
times they paused to discuss some word or 
line with an obscure meaning. 

Katherine, in a remote corner of the room, 
finding herself unobserved, stole off to the 
couch in the morning-room. 

The brilliancy of a perfect June night 
flooded the entire apartment ; the odor of roses, 
subtle, lingering, stole in through the open 
window ; their very sweetness oppressed her. 
Her thoughts reverted to Anne ; ‘* how can we 


, 


she replied, 
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(Continued from page 327) 

ever get along without her ?’’ rang in her ears. 
How, oh how? Had she not made herself in- 
dispensable to Paul, and so earned her eternal 
gratitude ! A wild, unreasoning impulse bade 
her answer no. She rose from her couch, hot 
and flushed ; it was her place to be by her 
husband when he needed her; she would tell 
Anne that she need not stay up if she were 
tired. 

They had stopped reading, and as Katherine 
approached, she heard Anne singing that little 
German love song to him. She stole noise- 
lessly to his couch. 

‘« Paul, would you not like some lemonade 
to cool you? It is so hot; shall I not make 
you some ?*” she asked, quietly. 

** Oh, is that you, Katherine?’*’ he said, 
looking up carelessly. ‘*Lemonade would 
taste good to me just now ; but you need not 
bother ; Anne knows exactly how I like it. I 
tell her I believe she flavors it with an un- 
known quantity, eh, Anne?”’ 

They both laughed, and Katherine, standing 
there in the red lamplight, her clinging white 
gown forming a delicate silhouette against the 
dark draperies back of her, felt, and suddenly 
realized that she was outside their mirth ; that 
they were not thinking of her. 

«* Walker will get you the lemons and any- 
thing else you wish, Annie,’’ she said, turning 
to the door, ‘*I must write a note to Mrs. 
Emory-Smith about her dinner-dance on the 
seventeenth."’ In spite of her effort to be 
natural, she was aware of a certain perfunctory 
note in her voice. 

Once in her own room, Mrs. Emory-Smith’s 
dinner-dance failed to claim her attention; she 
even forgot to turn on the light, but sank into 
the deep window-seat, staring wide-eyed up 
into the night. A half hour passed, soft foot- 
fails came down the corridor, and a gentle rap 
sounded on her door, while Anne’s voice asked 
for admission. 

‘©All in the dark,’ she said gaily. 
‘* What are you musing upon—the dinner- 
dance or Mrs. Carleton’s cakewalk ?”’ 

«<I was tired,’’ said Katherine, languidly. 

Annie perceived at once that something else 
was amiss. 

«« Now, Katherine,”’ she said gravely, ‘‘what 
is it? Are you worried ?*’ She knelt beside 
the recumbent figure, and drew an unrespon- 
sive hand within her own; somehow she guessd 
intuitively the truth. 

‘«TIt is nothing,’’ said Katherine, yawning. 

‘*You are angry,’’ said Annie, gravely, 
even triumphantly; ‘¢ is it not true?” 

‘« How absurd,’’ she began, flushing, ‘¢ but, 
but, I think, Annie,’’ picking her words 
slowly, ‘‘that you might let me do something 
for Paul once in a while; he, I know, does not 
care, but I would feel better—I owe him so 
much,”” bitterly. 

Anne smiled in the darkness. ‘I under- 
stand, dear,’’ she said gently ; ‘*but I only 
came to tell you that Walker just brought me 
a telegram. Father is ill, and I must go home 
to-morrow ; you and Paul won't need me any 
more,’’ and she laughed. ‘*I have been very 
happy here ; you have both been so good to 
me. Good night, Katherine.’’ 

She moved over to the door as she said this, 
and before Mrs. Creedmore could reply it had 
closed upon her. 

Once in the hall, she paused a moment, and 
then glided softly down-stairs. For a few 
minutes there was conversation carried on in 
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low tones in the library, and then came the 
sound of the quick, irregular strides of a man 
ascending the stairway. Katherine, listening 
within, thought apprehensively of the hurt 
foot, but Creedmore seemed to have forgotten 
it utterly. He opened and closed his wife’s 
door ; there was a moment's pause, and then 
his eyes found her in the darkness. 

‘« Katherine, dearest !*’ he cried. 
own wife |" 

And Katherine said not a word, but her 
dark head was pressed close against his shoul- 
der. Somehow there seemed no need of ex- 
planations. Jealousy had this time done a 
perfect work. 
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THE SIMULATED PRINCESSE MODEL—SEVERELY 
PLAIN VELVET EVENING GOWNS—FLOUNC- 
INGS EDGED WITH TAFFETA RIBBON 
—ONE SIDED SHOULDER TRIM- 

MING FOR THE DECOLLE- 

TAGE STILL MODISH—BASQUES ON FASHION’S 
HORIZON —DOTTED AND BROCADED 
FABRICS IN TRIMMING 
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VELVET EVENING GOWNS 


Elvet is the smartest wear for ceremoni- 
V ous day and evening gowns, and a 
simulated princesse the modish model. 
All the best makers are agreed that the lines 
of the upper figure can be shown to much bet- 
ter advantage by draping the bodice and con- 
necting it with its long traine skirt in an im- 
perceptible manner than by fitting within those 
long unbroken bodice and skirt seams after the 
real princesse model, which produces a certain 
rigidity at variance with the present flexible 
beauty lines of the figure. It needs but the 
practical observation of the old style and the 
new to be convinced that the separate waist 
fitting is by far the more graceful. The latest 
movement in velvet décolleté bodices is to keep 
them as free from all extraneous trimming as 
possible, so that the velvet shall mould the fig- 
ure to perfection. It goes without saying that 
the figure must be faultless in every respect, 
and that there should be a continuous line of 
beauty from the décolletage down to the hem 
of the skirt. So simple is the effect that in 
black velvet only a jinish of finely tucked 
black tulle, drawn close to shoulder line, is 
visible, and some of the same tulle as drapery 
over the upper arm, below the single or double 
straps, as the case may be. 


FROU-FROU GOWNS FOR TWO DEBUTANTES 


The same simplicity is carried out on pale 
colored velvets where white tulle, or real 
white lace is substituted. Apropos of evening 
gowns—a word or two concerning the latest 
cry in a youthful genre will interest débu- 
tantes, and their mothers. Mousseline de soie 
was the fabric of the two beauties, packed off 
yesterday from one of the establishments best 
known for dancing gowns, and both were 
white. The skirt of the first was in three 
flounces, each flounce ruched on the edge with 
soft, rose-pink taffeta glacé of exquisite quality. 
Bébeé bodice, but mostly hidden under a high 
belt of the same taffeta, with long sash ends, 
split up eighteen inches on the bottom and 
tasseled with small gold ornaments. There is 
a garland of small pink roses for the décol- 
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letage, with acollar chain of the same in- 
visibly fastened around the neck. A bracelet 
of the same roses divides the two transparent 
puffs which form the sleeve. This is the 
smartest of gowns when worn, and sweetly 
suggestive of fresh young womanhood’s first 
season. 


TAFFETA RIBBON TRIMMING 


For the second, the mousseline skirt was 
flounced in groups of three narrow ruffles to the 
knee—each ruffle having on its edge, a half- 
inch white-ground flowered taffeta ribbon, 
quilled by hand. The high corselet of the 
same ribbon was in a nine-inch width, beauti- 
fully fitted, and trimmed at the back and front 
with light touches of gold. Elbow sleeves, 
ending a few inches above the elbow, were 
made up of the same ribbon slit in three places, 
and crossed between with gold braids ; a small 
elbow puff of mousseline below ended in 
quillings of ribbon. The bodice was softly 
draped over a bébé foundation, with the 
mousséline crossing over both back and front, 
and a criss-cross shoulder piece, starting from 
centre of the back and meeting in front, com- 
posed of narrow gold braids. This Jattice- 
work fitted the shoulders, and held up the 
bodice in the same way as straps do. A great 
novelty, and an exceedingly smart one. 


EVENING SHOULDER TRIMMING 


There is still the same one-sided shoulder 
trimming, either in gold, jewels or velvet 
straps, which we have had for several seasons 
on dinner and dance gowns for matrons of all 
ages. Classic drapery from right to left in 
fronts, where the whole front of the skirt is in 
one piece, is an exceedingly smart genre. The 
exposed side of the bodice may be of contrast- 
ing material, in lace, velvet, etc. Flowers on 
the right and jewels on the left shoulder remain 
in vogue still, and the deécolletage as low as 
ever. 

COATS OF THE LOUIS PERIODS 


There is much talk of the return of dressy 
Louis xv coats—those showing a vest in front 
and a deep box-plaited basque in the back. In 
pompadour poult de soie or floriated velvets 
and gold-threaded brocades, what chic affairs 
they would be for the theatre! As they are 
among the latest of models, we shall not see 
them worn in any number this winter—a fact 
which offers naturally the greatest inducement 
to order one at once. Black skirts show them 
off to a charm, as such brocades need to have 
a white or the palest of grounds. A great deal 
of lace, too, for jabot and vest trimming, if the 
vest is not altogether of lace, and the sleeve 
cuff repeats the same. Basques are creeping 
in by degrees, which is good news for the ex- 
tremely slender ; but no great advance will be 
made this winter, so that we need not fear 
being unfashionable if we have given orders 
for Etons and boléros. Of the many styles of 
basques there is not one as charming as the 
Louis X111, with its square tabs fitted all round 
the bottom of bodice. But that requires a 
gathered skirt, which may not be fighting so 
shy another season as it is doing now. 


SLEEVES IN TWO PARTS 


Sleeves in two distinct parts made of differ- 
ent materials have the happiest effect ; there is 
something so quietly picturesque about them. 
Where the bottom of the skirts are faced up 
with velvet, that genre of sleeve is often seen. 















The upper sleeves though fitting close to the 
arm in cloth, will have a wrinkled velvet lower 
sleeve outlining the arm more loosely, and 
springing over the back of the hand. A _ nar- 
row trimming of fur at the elbow and over 
the hand makes it charming. Worn with a 
fur Eton, which is sleeveless, and a black vel- 
vet marquise hat trimmed with black and 
white pompons, the gown being of black cloth 





and the Eton and bands of fur on the black 
velvet sleeve of broadtails, one may picture to 
herself what a smart walking costume it is. 


THE USEFUL, GRACEFUL REDINGOTE 


Redingotes, those ultra modish carriage 
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coats, are again to the fore in cloth, velvet, 


and silk cloakings of various kinds. No other 
wrap possesses half the distinction of this one 
when it is worn as it should be; nor is 
there another so dressy. Flowered panne 
velours, showy bunches of geraniums, pink 
and cerise, mark the extravagant lining of a 
choice one lately ordered in light dove-gray 
velvet, trimmed down the front, and having 








a high collar of finest of chinchilla, with the 
newest shape dress-muff, which is distinguished 
for its length. This was also made of velvet 
shirred with big thick cords, and having three 
bands of chinchilla across the middle. These 
muffs are a trifle too long to be graceful, but 


to some ears that criticism will not be agree- 
able, especially if they have just purchased one 
at a fancy price. 


PATTERNS IN DOTS AND BROCADES 


One sees on many of the choicest gowns 
constant use of pekine silks usually in black 
and white and on the bias. Flat folds, double 
folds, and narrow pipings, together with 
facings, are the smart touch on everything. 

Black velvet brocaded over white, is another 
of the smart costly materials in favor, for 
cloaks, parts of gowns, and for sumptuous 
dinner dresses. An example of the latter, was 
regal its court traine skirt, lined with white 
satin, while the front and sides were divided 
into parcels of velvet brocade—and black 
Chantilly over white mousseline plissé, cut 
into long oval tab ends at the bottom, and 
then trimmed with rows of alternating black 
and white laces side-plaited. A simulated 
princesse decolleté was the genre of bodice, 
with a white mousseline and lace front, the 
lace threaded with gold. This lace formed a 
wide collar beginning at each side of the band, 
not unlike the Henrietta Marie, so much 
admired. The elbow sleeves were of velvet 
brocade, lace and mousseline. The coiffure 
of black tulle leaves, veined with a gold cord, 
was extremely becoming. 


PLUSH AND CLOTH IN COMBINATION 


Plush is used by some of the very exclusive 
makers, giving it a top application of cloth. 
In black, in dark reddish blue, and in steel 
gray, nothing is more chic. An Eton so 
fashioned and made with a black satin faced 
cloth skirt, having a wide eight-inch border of 
plush and cloth application on the bottom, 
was among the most admired coat and skirt 
suits worn ata restaurant luncheon last wéek, 
where dress is always a prominent feature, and 
of the smartest character. 


GLIMPSES 


SOME— 


Of the smartly-dressed women say they are 
ordering collarless coats for wearing with furs 
exclusively—a capital idea, and a most wel- 
come one to the furrier who can thus make a 
perfect fit. The make of such coats will then 
be finished in keeping with stitchings, strap- 
pings, applications, or whatever the coat trim- 
mings consist of. Unbuttoning the fronts of 
fur-trimmed coats indoors has not been found 
a very cooling process during winter visiting, 
in houses kept at 80°. 

What a relief this new fad is! 


THaT— 


Fur-trimmed hats, howsoever beautiful, are 
inappropriate for evening wear. But as touches 
of fur are so very modish with tulle, fur 
cannot be barred out. Yet, good taste can be 
murdered when the whole skin of one or of 
two beauties is used as hat crown scarf, or 
Tam crown, for theatre wear. 

THAT— 

White cloth has never been as modish for 
coats of all lengths, as it promises to be. It is 
the best foil imaginable for such costly furs as 
Russian sable and silver-fox. Gold touches 
are used to relieve the mass of whiteness, with 
delightful effects. It goes without saying that 
white coats are exclusively worn in carriages 
and for evening wraps. 


FOR ‘* DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS’? SEE ANOTHER PAGE 
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then rather a severe and tailor-made appear- dress effects quite as smart in their appearance and an additional tail are used in the unusually 
ance ; or, in warmer weather, the revers may as those of her wealthier sisters, finds there is attractive muff. The head and paws {yj 
be turned back to show the velvet facing. For no getting around the fur question. Nothing loosely over the front, concealing a conveniens 
dressy wear the whole coat may be opened and but money, and plenty of it, will buy effective little outside pocket, and tails decorate each ep; 
[Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names cf the braided velvet fronts allowed to be seen. furs and the more fashionable kinds are almost of the muff. The price is $150 for the set 
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alin ant pevcmanrik casarten mihi soggy This coat can also be had in navy blue. worth their weight in gold. The rare grades $75 each article. In brown fox this handsonlM is n 
page and date, See illustrations on this page } Sketches Nos. 5 and 6 show a double- of fox, and, of course, Russian sable, are the set has been almost exactly duplicated, and jg silk 









breasted box coat of castor Kersey, closing with most ultra smart and are out of the question for can be bought for the much more reasonabk 
READY-MADE TAILOR COSTUMEtS—JACKETS OF large pearl buttons and having deep lapels. The the woman of moderate means; but there are sum of $60. The difference lies in the value 
collar 1s of velvet and the plain coat sleeves mink, Persian lamb, brown fox, pointed fox, of the furs and in the style of the muff, which 
flare slightly at the wrist. Pockets heavily sealskin and Hudson Bay sable for those whose in the latter case, is slightly smaller, and s 
stitched are placed slantingly on.either side and resources will not permit of indulgence in such decorated with a tail falling across the middk 
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ELGOLF STOCKING 


He shops are showing tailor-made suits 
in endless variety as to model and to 
price and these can be commended to 


those women who do not care to indulge in 
the luxury of a made-to-order suit at a fashion- 
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able tailor. Time and care should be used in 
the selection of a suit, as frequently it will be L\, he 
found necessary to visit several shops before one CA: 2 ties 
exactly adapted to the individual figure and style ”- » => aid 
a is discovered. For street wear, a tailor-made es panes 
{ suit has grown to be a necessity and to the Pe Bat 
woman who hesitates in a choice between a —_ len 
ib dress and a jacket, or a suit and a fancy bodice w, : pre! 
let me offer the advice to go straightway and = WV hec 
purchase the latter, as it is without doubt much rae 
smarter in appearance and will be found far ‘ 
more useful as well. The boléro and Eton ni 
models are still popular and they bid fair to ol 
remain so throughout the season, at least. cox 
This is nct to be wondered at, as they are be- rm 
coming to most figures and have a jaunty air, con 
which is certainly most attractive. fini 
The suit shown in sketch 1 is of cheviot dua 
serge and can be had in blue, brown, Oxford on 
i gray and black. The gored skirt hasan in- $2° 
verted plaited back, is cut with a flare at the Gus 
bottom and lined with percaline. Large gold ’ 
buttons are used to close the silk-lined, double- No 
| breasted coat, the front of which is slightly for 
' bloused. The pointed stitched belt and military mu 
collar are of velvet and show a narrow edge of me! 
fine gold braid. The plain sleeves slightly flare trac 
; atthe wrist. Piice, $25. A short jacket es- $2: 
pecially designed for rough weather, is shown $9. 
: in sketch No. 2. It is of pebble cheviot and qua 
is lined with silk. Price $12. ver 
Fa) A smart little costume for the moderate sum | 
i of $35 is shown in sketch No. 3. This is of gra 
le imported serge and has a drop skirt of good- and 
# quality taffeta, finished with a deep side-plaited whi 
ay ruffle. ‘The single-breasted coat closes with thre 
i silk frogs, and is ornamented with strappings of me! 
{ serge, showing a piping of black satin at either $37 
edge. These extend around the body of the the 
i coat, giving it a specially good effect in the y 
back. Small overlapping postilion capes and gol! 
the high military collar give a smart and rather and 
i unusual finish ; these are ornamented with pip- ma: 
ings of black satin. The gored skirt is made this 
with a narrow shaped flounce, starting from wit 
if either side of the front breadth, and is joined two 
i to the skirt under strapping of the serge, which vert 
carry out the motive of the jacket and are had 
piped with black satin. blac 
The skirts this year are all made cut down lave 
a around the top into a small point in front to and 
give the desired long-waisted effect, and an ad- con 
mirable suggestion is to sew a bit of two-inch stoc 
wide ribbon inside the belt, just in the middle, give 
to pull this down after the skirt is adjusted, and lisle 
pin it firmly through the corset. This keeps evel 
the skirt well in place, and will be found a Th 
much better plan than to pin the belt itself to miu: 
the corset. This idea may also be utilized with long 
décolleté bodices, which have often the bad Stil 
trick of gaping a little in front. In this case tion 
quite a long ribbon of the color of the gown enc 
should be sewn just inside the middle of the serv 
décolletage, pulled tight and pinned fast to the lisle 
iower edge of the corset after the bodice is fas- reas 
tened. This pulls the corsage down a trifle in $3 : 
the middle, but as that is a pretty and becom- I 
ing shape it does no harm, and it will be found han 
that this plan entirely does away with the un- the half fitted back is finished with strapped extravagances. Chinchilla, which is very ex- of the muff and heads at either end instead 4 rock 
graceful gaping seams heavily stitched. The coat is satin-lined pensive and the most perishable of all the furs, vice versa as in the blue fox set. bou: 
5 The black kersey fancy jacket seen in illus- and is a sporting-looking little garment. Price, is much used for revers, collars, hats, muffs and The three-quarter length stole shown im is by 
: tration No. 4 is satin-lined and has collar, cuffs, $18.50. trimmings. sketch No. 7 is a beautiful quality of Easter finis 
revers and deep facing of velvet ornamented A well-appointed winter outfit is incomplete Very costly but effective is the set of natural mink. This fur is one of the thoroughly wel has 
with a handsome design in black and gold without furs of some kind, and, of course, the blue fox seen in sketch No. 2. The established favorites, and as it is very durable@ che: 
braid. It isa remarkably good jacket, which handsomer, the better. Nothing takes their neckpiece is formed from an entire animal, may be regarded in the light of a good invest be h 
| can be bought for $14.50. It can be worn in place and around sum must be paid for a good head, tail and fore paws. It is a lovely, fluffy ment. The stole is decorated with tails a Thi 
4 several ways, giving different effects; for cold quality. The woman of limited dress allow- fur of curious bluish-brown and is one of the heads over the bust, and is finished with cluste shor 
4 weather it should be entirely closed, and it has ance and ingenuity enough to obtain hat and rarest variety of furs. Another little animal, of tails and paws. It is shaped to a point iff find 





**SEEN IN THE SHOPS”? ILLUSTRATIONS—SEE TEXT THIS PAGE 
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he back and from the middle of this fall more 
tails and paws. Price $60. 

A set of less expensive mink can be had 
precisely similar to this for $37.50. The fur 
is not so rich and dark in coloring, nor quite so 
silky in texture, but I am sure that for those 
who have not plethoric bank accounts it would 
be a wise purchase, and to all intents and pur- 
poses it were quite as useful and effective as the 
more costly set shown in the illustration. 
Muffs in the same fur are to be had from $19.50 
to $55, according to quality. Black baby lamb 
is undoubtedly the favorite fur for short coats. 
It is so much less clumsy than any other and 
therefore more easily fitted to figure, showing 
really very graceful lines. It is, however, ex- 
pensive as the skins are small and a large num- 
ber are required to make any of the more elabo- 
rate garments. 

An especially interesting feature in the fash- 
ions of this season’s furs is the varied combina- 
tions in which they are used. A novel stole, 
which is an example, is of chinchilla lined with 
ermine and finished at each end with tails of 
Baum marten. The stole is three-quarter 
length, and is meant to be used reversibly, or if 
preferred it could be turned up as a collar in the 
back and allowed to fall in stole fashion in the 
front. The price is $72. 

Sketch No, 8 shows astorm collar of mink, 
finished at the neck and ends of the pointed 
collarette with groups of mink’s tails. Nothing 
could be more cosy and warm for those who 
feel the cold at the back of the neck, than this 
comfortable high collar, which has a pretty 
finish all around a roll of mink in a darker 
shade. For travelling in winter this would be 
an ideal finish to one’s costume. Price, 
$27.50. This same model can be had in the 
finest obtainable quality of mink for $60. 

The set of muff and tippet shown in sketch 
No. 9 would be a great joy to any little girl, 
for the little head and paws on the front of the 
muff are irresistible and the animal boa orna- 
mented with a head and tails are equally at- 


tractive The set isin stone marten and costs 
$23.25. The boa is $13.50 andthe muff 
$9.75 A chinchilla muff of an excellent 


quality can be bought for $34.50 and one of 
very superior mink for $28.50. 

Pointed fox is one of the more unusual 
grades of furs and is most effective, as it is long 
and silky and is strewn with quantities of 
white hairs. The color isa soft brown. A 
three-quarter length stole in this fur, orna- 
mented with many tails, may be had for 
$37.50 and the large muff which completes 
the set is $29. 

Among the distinct novelties of the year is a 
golf stocking, called in hosiery parlance a ‘‘one 
and one Royal Rib.”” Whatever the name 
may mean the stocking is just the thing for 
this favorite out-of-door pastime. It is made 
with a double shuttle, and when worn shows 
two distinct ribs of alternate colors in a tiny 
vertical stripe effect. The stockings can be 
had in a number of color combinations, such as 
black and yellow, red and blue, black and 
lavender, green and brown, black and white 
and many others. The stocking is very heavy, 
compact and clinging and unlike most ribbed 
stockings, it is narrow at the ankle, which 
gives it a very good shape. The foot is in plain 
lisle thread of a heavy quality, which, how- 
ever, does not exaggerate the size of the foot. 
The weather is now so brisk that high boots 
must be worn and as the skirts for golfing are 
longer, very little of the stocking is seen, 
Still, these will be found well worth considera- 
tion from the point of comfort and conveni- 
ence, as well as beauty and would be equally. 
serviceable for walking or later for skating. In 
lisle thread these can be bought for the very 
reasonable price of $1.35; in plaited silk for 
$3 and in spun silk for $4.50. 

Fine pure silk stockings of a queer quality, 
hand-embroidered in exclusive patterns of sham- 
rocks, golf sticks and wishbones are to be 
bought for $3.75 a pair. As the embroidery 
is by hand, the threads are all thoroughly well 
finished and cannot be ruffed by the skirts, as 
has so often been the case in embroidery of a 
cheaper quality. Very good spun silk hose may 
be had in the season’s newest shades for $1.50. 
This is really an occasion of which advantage 
should be taken, as it would be impossible to 
find anything better for the price. The colors 


are particularly good on greens and reds. 
Bargains are to be taken up in gloves at al- 
most all seasons of the year and at present a 


very reliable house is selling all varieties of 
street gloves for $1 a pair. These are really 
well made and will be found to wear exception- 
ally well Castor gloves in gray or tan or dog 
skin gloves with arrow head backs are among 
the heavier varieties, and there are also white 
kid with stitched backs, piqué gloves and the 
darker and lighter shades of kid gloves. 
These are all in four-button length. 

Gloves are at all times a considerable item of 
expense in the well-dressed woman’s outfit, for 
to be well gloved and well shod are two primary 
necessities ; but never has this been truer than 
at the present time when fashion decrees that 
the skirts which touch the ground must 
be lifted when walking. This wears out and 
soils the gloves in a very short time, so that it has 
become advisable to discover a reliable walking 
glove in the less expensive qualities. | White 
gloves for street wear are an extravagance, as 
they can only be worn twice or thrice before 
being cleaned, and if you are very particular, 
onlyonce. There is a shop, however, where 
they can be cleaned for 10 cents a pair by some 
remarkably clever process which makes them 
almost equal to new and quite odorless. 

A novelty is a velvet belting with buttonhole 
stitched edge in gold tinsel, which can be 
bought for 33 cents a yard. 

Lace frocks are more beautiful than ever 
this season. Russian lace is the handsomest of 
these, and when made over clinging liberty silk 
it turns out as beautiful a gown as even the 
most extravagant woman could desire. Renais- 
sance lace gowns in white and black will, how- 
ever, continue to be worn, and they are 
much more reasonable in price than formerly. 
A net robe gown, elaborately appliquéd with 
Renaissance lace, can now be had for $35, 
which would have cost nearly double that 
amount last year. 

The little ornaments worn so much at 
present on the ends of ribbon are called ferrets or 
spikes, according to the shape; the latter can be 
bought in the daintiest gold filagree an inch and 
a half long for the reasonable price of 27 cents 
each; they come in embossed French gilt at the 
same price, Ferrets of a conventional open- 
work design set with a few small rhinestones 
are 27 cents each, and are among the prettiest 
of the less expensive ones. Small strap buckles 
in imitation gun metal are to be had at 14 cents 
each ; these are not intended to be used on the 
hanging ends of ribbon, but in such fashion as 
would seem to hold in place narrow strappings 
ot velvet or satin. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIMI- 
TED INCOMES 


INEXPENSIVE BUT EFFECTIVE APPLIQUE 
O smarten the new gown you may be 
I about to make, or have made, search 
for some of the quaint ‘‘ old-time ”’ 
silks or stuffs which are now so much used in 
** bits *’ on bodice and sleeves. Gown-makers 
and tailors do not hesitate to invade the uphol- 
stering departments in search of Louis xv, Louis 
xvi and Empire stuffs. While extravagant in 
price by the yard, the width of these fabrics 
and the small quantity needed put such smart- 
ness within anybody’s reach. They form, be- 
sides, such a capital foil for the one-color fabrics 
now so modish, and enliven them toa degree 
if assisted by gold cords or braids. As waist- 
coats, they take the place of perishable fronts if 
closed with five or six buttons and gold frog 
trimmings, which one may make with not 
quite a half-inch flat gold braid or a cord. As 
high belts alone they are effective, and also with 
high belt and small square chemisette together, 
making the waistcoat of another color, or in a 
lighter shade of the gown material, closing it 
up also with fancy buttons. 


CHEVRON DESIGN IN BLACK BRAIDS 


Where black braids contrast well with 
cloths there is no more durable or satisfactory 
trimming for street wear on a tailor-made gown. 
The chevron designs are much in vogue, and 
for home dressmaking they offer few difficulties 
in putting on, and exact only a tailor’s pressing 
for the finish. Everyone knows that a chevron 
consists of the meeting of two straight lines in a 
point—a familiar trimming as badge of grade 
on military and naval suits, done in gold 
galoons. 

For a boléro bodice the edge of revers, which 
have been cut into a three-sided piece and turned 
back from the open fronts, will afford room fir 
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two chevrons of braid, the outer one on the 
edge with a smaller one inside in the middle of 
space. On the fronts below there will be room 
for three. On the outer edge with downward 
point comes the first chevron, then leaving a 
space start the second one inside of this outer 
one, and the third inside of the second, al! three 
to be on the same lines. Have a fair sized 
gold button put upon the edge of the rever 
points, and two pairs opposite each other down 
the fronts, the first pair immediately under the 
revers. ‘To give the collar band a military 
effect do not let it cross the front, but end on a 
line with the opening of the revers. Some 
fine lines of narrow gold braid may be put on 
the top edge. 

If the sleeves are to have under ones match- 
ing the white front, which is necessary with 
most open bodices, trim the flowing bottom of 
the sleeve with the same black braid, and on 
the outer edge form two chevrons by turning up 
the ends with the least possible space between, 
and cover those ends with a button each. 

In front on the skirt gore, starting from the 
seam on each side there may be three chevrons 
carried out in braid, the highest on the gore 
seams measuring in the perpendicular line 
twenty-two inches, the next eighteen inches, 
the third ten. The horizontal lines must be 
far shorter as they lie upon the bottom edge of 
the skirt, allowing about twelve inches for the 
first and second and six for the third. 


BRAID IN STRAIGHT LINES 


For a check or spotted cloth, straight lines 
of braid are always effective. The narrow 
gore in front needs from one to three lines of 
braid upon each side only, or one wide row. 
By having the Eton, or double-breasted jacket, 
trimmed with the same on cuffs, and coat 
revers and collar, an exceedingly pretty and in- 
expensive street suit can be made. Worn with 
a soft felt trimmed with a pheasant breast, and 
an outlining of velvet, and wearing becoming 
furs, suitable gloyes and boots, one cannot fail 
to look smartly fit, for general going about on 
foot. 


PRETTY DISPOSAL OF TUCKS 


A light visiting cloth, suitable for the young 
contingent especially, and one that would be 
an addition to a trousseau, has a skirt of the 
customary dressy length, falling well over the 
feet in front, and for its trimming, two wide 
tucks, the lowest about a quarter of a yard 
above the bottom, and the second, if one is tall, 
at least twelve inches above. There may be 
two or three clusters of tucks at the top of 
skirt. Ifin two sets cf clusters, one in the 
back and the other in the front; if in three, 
one for the back, and one on the two sides. A 
blouse is worn with this skirt, with a fitted 
cloth belt and shoulder straps. The material 
of the blouse may be of any pretty contrasting 
silk, or of liberty velvet, plain or printed. This 
boléro must be short enough to give a glimpse 
of the blouse, but no more, and it is 
turned up around the bottom, making a two-inch 
cloth facing. The shoulder seams when 
joined, form a scallop, which fits into a light 
gathering of a simple coat-sleeve, This scallop 
must be in proportion to the shoulder it fits 
over, and must fit perfectly, otherwise it looks 
dowdy. The fronts are intended for a rever 
collar. Fur is the most becoming collar 
trimming for winter, with small upturned fur 
cuffs at the wrists matching the muff. But 
velvet as a finish looks extremely well if the 
furs to be worn are separate affairs; or one may 
have stitched cloth. In fact the whole matter 
rests with the wearer, and what she intends to 
spend. The model 1s the thing after all. 


SKIRT CUT BECOMING TO SMALL 
WOMEN 


STYLE OF 


Some figures are greatly improved by having 
their skirts fitted with a corselet, the seams all 
in one, of course. Small women are the gain- 
ers by this style, as it promotes those long lines 
which are so desirable. The opening of such 
skirts is on the left side of the middle. A fitted 
flounce around the bottom, if fitting into points 
or waves on the bottom of the upper skirt and 
well stitched, is one of the best models for 
smartness and economy. ‘There is every op- 
portunity to show off a pretty blouse in this 


genre as well. 
A LACE WRINKLE FOR THE ECONOMICAL 


For the benefit of those who depend upon 






one or two décolleté gowns to get through din- 
ners and dances, which, of course, cannot un- 
der such circumstances be occasions of six 
nights in the week, let them be advised to have 
a half-low square of lace s.ip bodice, with both 
long and half-long sleeves. Select one of the 
many charming all-over laces, to be had rea- 
sonably, for the sleeves, and a wide entredeux 
to match to make the lace square for the neck, 
to be drawn in with a narrow velvet at the top. 
A white China silk bodice answers for the 
foundation, which will fasten above the waist 
line, as that is the proper thing. Any low 
corsage will fit over this chemisette and make 
a pretty change when the occasion does not 
demand too great ceremony. 


PRACTICAL ADVICE AS TO SIMPLE HAT TRIM- 
MING 


A few hints about hat trimming for those 
whose taste lies in that direction will not come 
amiss. For the upturned soft velvet, felts or 
hat frames, bent first to suit your face with a 
dent here or there or an even half circle, select 
according to the color of the felt or the foun- 
dation of the hat, either a white, black or a 
shade of velvet in perfect harmony, about three- 
eighths of a yard wide on the bias, and crinkle 
it up into a rosette rather flower like and artistic, 
leaving one short end loose. Fasten it a little 
to left of the middle on the front of brim, and 
draw the loose end, which will need to be made ° 
narrower, down to the inside of crown lining. 
A torsade of the same or black velvet, or vel- 
vet matching the outside is to be then grace- 
fully laid over the crown sides. For a toque 
already draped make a loose silk or velvet loop 
with oneshort end. Clasp a buckle of medium 
length between the loop and end, and place it 
a little to left in front, and add a bias velvet 
drapery clasp from under the brim upwards, and 
hide the end under the loops of bow. Take 
two quills, run one under and through the bow 
so that it will jut out clearly. The second 
quill starts back of the long buckle in order that 
it may stand upward over the top of the crown. 

To trim a double-brimmed felt or velvet iat, 
which is turned up sharply on the left side, 
place on this side a fan-puff of velvet, fastened 
well, and across the bottom finish with a long 
fancy buckle, so put as to fit close to the hair 
when worn above, but on the same side, start- 
ing back of second brim, a bow of velvet both 
round and upright, will look exceedingly well. 
For one of the low hats with a double or triple 
brim, broad in line, but waved and bent down 
between the eyebrows, begin with a wide bow 
of velvet across the front, having a buckle in 
the centre. Add cock or pheasant-tail plumes, 
on the left side, slipping from under the buckle. 
The breast of pheasant or other bird if preferred 
may be drawn from left to right. Long plumes 
start from the middle, falling towards the back, 
or are in threes, of lesser length; they topple 
forward over a rose or rosette frontwards, or 
one long plume starts from a chou on the left 
or right, and curls over top of brim. 

The newest side-combs have grown longer, 
as have chignon-combs also. Together, that is, 
in the three pieces these combs ornamented 
with gold or diamonds, trim the head elabor- 
ately. Young women add a twist of narrow 
satin ribbon, or make a narrow bias satin or 
silk fold, into a ring to fit just above these 
combs, tying a smart bow on the left side. It 
is a pretty girlish way of dressing the hair, and 
becoming to most heads and faces. A long 
black velvet bow with double loops, in an inch, 
or inch and a half ribbon, across the back of the 
pompadour, is very becoming also. Some kind of 
black velvet bow in the hair is so much in vogue 
that women of all ages are adopting it. 

Ten or twelve long ends of velvet, ending 
in gold ornaments snapped on the bottom, and 
the velvets varying in length, are much worn 
by the young contingent, on the left side, or 
front, suspended from belts. Ribbon velvet 
ties have the same glittering ornaments. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 





Engagements, Marriages and Death 
notices for publication in Vogue, Thurs- 
day, should arrive at the Head Office, 
3 West 20th Street, New York, by noon 


Monday of the same week. 
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AMERICANS HALF BAKED—THE 


TENDENCY TO SLAP DASH IN EVI- 


DENCE IN THE NEW HOUSE AT NEW- 
PORT AND IN THE PRIMA DONNA 


WHO FAILED 


Have another grievance and I must turn 
once more to my friend (I hope he will 
allow me so to call him—the author of 

one of the most brilliant books of the year, 
Unleavened Bread) as an illustrator of that 
national trait which seems not to be only 
characteristic of women, but of men as well. 
And that is our propensity to try to accomplish 
doing everything in a hurry, a slap dash and 
a rush, with the inevitable result that we do 
things imperfectly. It is this reason which 
makes me keep at my workmen and which 
compels me to surpervise (or to have my steward 
do so) every stone and brick and piece of 
wood which goes into my house. It was only 
the other day.that I went over to Newport, 
and found myself in one of the new mansions 
which have risen there in such a short time. 

This one was ornate and beautiful in a way, 
but it looked as if it were made of pasteboard 
and paper. I should not be surprised to see it 
crumble ina few years. The ornamentation, 
although lavish, was done in brisk fashion, 
the artistic work being the handicraft of a man 
who had just scudied enough to know a little 
and to be consequently a most dangerous per- 
son. There was so great a lack of finish 
everywhere that it made one feel absolutely un- 
comfortable. The mansion was not in the 
least homelike; those great barracks of houses 
never are. Everything was sacrificed for mere 
show, in order to entertain. There were 
banquetting halls and uncomfortable bed rooms, 
and gilt and gingerbread everywhere. I know 
many town houses which are built on the same 
principle, but then you only are in town for a 
short season, whereas you want to live in 
your country home. 

And so in other things One evening, not 
having much to do, I strolled into the Metro- 
politan Opera House, where opera in English is 
being given. Of course I know that it is not 
a fashionable fad, that it isin fact an amusement 
to educate the masses, and that some of the real 
opera lovers seem to think that the opera is 
desecrated by using for such a purpose, an 
opinion from which I differ. I was much dis- 
appointed, however, in the’performance. I did 
not expect to hear stars, but I thought that I 
should hear opera in English ; I heard it in 
some unknown tongue. Very few of the 
singers had ever thought it necessary to perfect 
themselves in elocution; they were not for- 
eigners, but English and Americans, but they did 
not seem able to enunciate in their own language, 
As artists they were only half baked. There 
came back to me the memory of the many 
young girls I had seen in Paris and in Milan, 
who had gone over there for the training of 
their voices. One and all must be prima donnas 
in three years. The training must be rushed 
through. They aimed high. They had good 
natural presence, intelligence and many of 
them beauty. They came some from New 
York and some from smaller towns. Foreign 
women and men who were professors of music 
secured their money, and that was an end of it. 
Those who had some means secured an en- 
gagement. More than once a newspaper was 
subsidized and glowing accounts were cabled as 
to merely alleged triumphs on the operatic stage 
abroad. Triumphs? Well, a few years and 
they returned to us. The people in the little 
towns and villages in which these divas had 
made their homes previous to their ambitious 
flights were anxious to hear them. They 
crowded to the cities, and maybe they were 
satisfied with the result. But it was in fact 
the debasement of art. 

Sometimes the young woman had been a 
singer in a metropolitan church. She was a 
nice girl and her voice was good and she 
delighted the simple people—because many 
church people are simple—who heard her sing 
the old hymns Sunday after Sunday or who lis- 
tened—if the church was rich in liturgy —to her 
attempts in more ambitious music. She may 
have gone abroad to study, but she never com- 
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pleted her education. She came back unleav- 
ened. And it was just a performance that I 
heard the other evening. The musical firm— 
a British one this—which had employed the 
XXX men to translate the librettos was par- 
simonious. The person who did the writing 
struggled with an appalling ignorance of gram- 
mar and rhetoric. Many of the operatic libret- 
tos—not mentioning those of Wagner—are 
written by such men as Scribe, as Prosper 
Merimee, as even Meilhac or some well known 
Italian poet. Even if the plot be secure a poetic 
arrangment of words could be made and by men 
wio know their prosody and their rhetoric and 
who have some idea of belles lettres. A libret- 
tist should also know music. The French and 
the Italians and the Germans do. Some of 
Mozart’s librettos are idiotic, but the librettist 
knew how to chose words which could be wed- 
ded to melodies or sound well in the old fash- 
ioned dreary recitative. To hear Mignon, 
Carmen, Faust in English is a horror and Wag- 
ner’s sublime poems are desecrated by some 
ignoramus. With all this unleavened matter, 
the choice of the opera showed what judgment 
the impressario had. In Paris, there are two 
opera houses, one for the Grand Opera and the 
other for the Opera Comique. Here they have 
even attempted to sing the Mikado on the stage 
of the Metropolitan. The Mikado is a little 
gem for a small house. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan and Gilbert knew well 
the value of wedding words to music and not 
either of them committed a solecism. There 
are many English ballads which are beautiful 
and English is just as well adapted for singing 
as any other language. It certainly is not as 
harsh as German. But here it makes no dif- 
ference, as to whether the opera is a grand one 
or a comic one. What requires a small 
orchestra and light voices is placed upon the 
same stage as that which demands a perfect 
torrent of melody and instrumentation. To 
add to all this, the last part of the spectacle 
was pitiable. A young girl, rather pretty with 
a fair little stage voice and some aplomb, had 
been made to believe by her friends that she 
was another Patti, another Calvé. She 
knew nothing about the requirements of the 
stage and she could hardly have been three and 
twenty. Five years ago she was at school in an 
interor town. Yet this young woman had 
been exploited abroad and was exploited here. 
I myself rather doubted the sincerity of the 
Paris criticisms. A young and comely woman 
appeals to a Frenchman and he will shut his 
eyes to her other defects. And so this young 
girl encouraged by  injudicious friends, 
smothered in roses and floral offerings, went 
through the most amateurish performance I 
had ever witnessed. She had a case of stage 
fiight and indulgence was asked for her, but 
one could see that she was like many another; 
she had been deceived into believing that she 
would be one of the great American prima 
donnas. She had never known possibly, that 
with all Patti’s divine qualities of voice, the 
little Italian girl, daughter of a singing master 
and an opera singer, had been made to practice 
hours and hours from the time she was able 
almost to lisp. My own grandfather remem- 
bered that she sang in the choir of a Roman 
Catholic church in this city before she was 
fourteen years of age, and she was obliged to 
master the florid Mozart and Haydn music. 
But this is all over now. Even the other 
young ‘woman belonging to thé same opera 
troupe, who was also an American, has served 
weary years of apprenticeship with a traveling 
company and other years again in England before 
she even became a singer of the first rank. 

But all this was illustrative of how we do 
things ; we are half baked, we patch up mat- 
ters, we are superficial. One hates to put one’s 
finger on the gilding, lest it rub off. Why 
should we have become a nation of tinsel? It 
was not so fifty years ago. Our fathers and our 
grandfathers, our mothers and our grandmothers 
had simple accomplishments and talents, but 
what they knew, they knew well. Is it the 
sudden accession of wealth and of new people ? 
Is it the intense envy and rivalry of the middle 
classes, especially the lower middle classes for 
and to those who are more fortunate than 
themselves? We cannot have the real thing. 
Let us then be content with an imitation. It 
is pinchbeck and pitiful. But what would you? 

Again I say it is a menace and a danger. 
We should be first in the world. The time 
for assimilation has been long, and we should 


begin to show the benefits of it. We arecrude, 
but we have the world to choose from. Do 
not let us educate our lower classes so that they 
willbe half baked. A little learning is a dan- 
gerous thing. 


THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE WAYS OF SMART 


MEN —— CONSIDERATION oF BROAD 


FASHIONS AND NARROW FASHIONS 
—HOW STYLE MAY BE 
ACQUIRED 


Here are; besides the derby, the silk 
: hat and the opera hat, a number of 
more or less distinct styles of head 
covering, but their use by smartly dressed men, 
at least in the larger cities is extremely limited, 
and the various shapes and colors hardly need 
detailed description. It cannot be said that 
some of the felt hats of the alpine shape in 
grays andin black are not correct or good style, 
but whatever may be the reason they are little 
worn in town during the autumn and winter by 
men of recognized smart position, On the 
other hand it is well known that such men pay 
little attention to the minute changes of 
fashion, being guided to a great extent by 
their tailors and by their personal opinions 
as to what is good style and becoming, 
so that one may see extremely smart men in 
fashions of hats and cuts of clothes which, 
strictly speaking, are not those popularly 
known as ‘‘the style.” There are, for 
instance, many men, both in London and 
New York, who having found a shape and 
block of hat that is becoming, they wear the 
same model year after year regardless of the 
slight changes in fashion, This is within rea- 
sonable limits and with some qualifications the 
true secret of good dress. It is what may 
properly be called the personal element in dress. 
All men are not alike, either in build, in 
complexion, in feature or in manner, and 
fashions, shapes, cuts and colors which may be 
exceeding good for one will not do at all for 
another, so that it is poor policy to follow 
blindly the leads of fashion regardless of where 
they may lead. The man who wishes to look 
his best must give a good deal of thought and 
study to his. dress, he must consider not only 
whether a thing is good, but whether it is good 
for him, and must realize that to be really well 
dressed is not to be a walking fashion plate. 


BROAD FASHIONS WHICH ALL MUST OBSERVE 


I am sometimes tempted in these articles to 
come out squarely with the statement that 
among the most smartly groomed men, and in 
really good dress there is no such thing as ‘‘ the 
fashion,’’ but should I do so I feel that I would 
run a serious risk of being misunderstood, 
because I should not mean the words to be 
taken literally and without qualification, and 
many readers would not know the proper limits 
within which to confine them. There are un- 
doubtedly broad fashions in all things, some 
narrow fashions in some things, and between 
them it is difficult to mark the locus of the 
point of good dress. A general formula would 
consist of an observance of broad fashions, a 
non-observance of narrew fashions which clash 
with personal looks, an observance of narrow 
fashions which do not conflict with personal 
looks, a knowledge of one’s self, good taste 
and proper judgment of the etiquette observed 
by people of position and refinement. 

Perhaps this formula will be better under- 
stood by analyzing the elements which go to 
make it up, and by a few instances. Broad 
fashions must be observed by the man who 
wishes to dress well, because to go counter to 
them would be to appear conspicuous and even 
fantastic. For example, one must wear trousers 
of the breadth and cut in vogue at the period, 
for to-day if they were light, or on the other 
hand loose and baggy they would look entirely 
out of date and more or less ridiculous. For 
the same reason one must wear coats cut in the 
styles generally adopted by the best tailors, hats 
of the general shapes and proportions of the 
time, and boots that have rounded rather than 
sharply pointed toes. 


NARROW FASHIONS OFTEN A SNARE 


Those instances are sufficient to explain 
what is meant by broad fashions and, of course, 
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so far as they are concerned there is no danger 
of anyone making mistakes, but of broad fash. 
ions there are comparatively few, and they ar 
self-evident, as opposed to narrrow fashions, 
which there are a great number, some seem. 
ingly entirely arbitrary, though generally th. 
result of a striving for new things. Thee 
narrow fashions, if indeed they are fashions jp 
good use among smart people, and not mereh 
fads, should be followed whenever in order t, 
do so one does not have to sacrifice individya| 
looks. As the first example of this I may go 
back to hats. If the hats in vogue happen to 


be of such shapes and proportions as are be. 


coming to one they should be worn, but jf 
they are not becoming it is much better to 
ignore the narrow fashions and wear hats of 
slightly different lines and sizes which look 
well. Again because a certain color happens to 
be the narrow fashion, is a poor reason for it: 
being worn by a man to whom it is distinctly 
not becoming; but if it is a becoming color it 
may be worn. Asa matter of fact, however, 
it is rather rare, except perhaps in the shades 
of gloves that one color is decidedly more 
fashionable than another in men’s dress. The 
narrow fashions in boots should be followed by 
everyone, because in doing so there is no risk 
of sacrificing personal looks, and generally 
speaking there is a large number of such nar- 
row fashions as good for one man as another 
and not depending upon individual style. Such, 
for instance, is the plain gold seal ring, gold 
cuff links with engraved monogram, most of 
the shapes in ties, etc. 

On the other hand there may be narrow 
fashions which should not be followed by every- 
one, and there are certain things not in fashion 
at all which still may be worn by some men and 
look extremely well. One man of certain style 
may wear more jewelry than another man of a 
different style; he may wear jeweled studs or 
waistcoat buttons with evening dress and look 
not only smart but in good form, whereas an- 
other wearing the same things would seem to 
be dressed in very bad taste. One man may 
look particularly well in an overcoat cut sharply 
in at the waist, while another may look much 
better in a loosely hanging coat. Some men 
can afford to be more extreme in dress than 
others. They may wear broader braid on even- 
ing trousers, broader braid on waistcoats more 
noticeably cuit suits etc. There are one or two 
men of smart pasition in New York who al- 
most invariably wear white spats, and others, 
as I have been told at what is perhaps the 
smartest tailoring establishment in the city, 
who stick to the same colored materials and 
nearly the same cuts of clothes always. 


STYLE——MISSPENT MONEY——MISINFORMATION 


It will, therefore, be understood what | 
mean by saying that I am sometimes tempted to 
state that there is no such thing as strict fashion 
in men’s dress; it is simply that for all men the 
same things are not good, that individual phy- 
sical characteristics must be considered, and that 
personal style plays an important part. Un- 
doubtedly some things are much smarter than 
others, and some shapes and styles much smarter 
than other shapes and styles of the same thing; 
fine materials are, of course, preferable to coarse, 
more or less exclusive designs and colors are better 
than those in common use, and a knowledge of 
good form and refined taste is essential. This 
knowledge seems to be intuitive with some 
men, and they.are the ones as a rule who may 
be said to have style. Style is to a great extent 
natural and inborn, but by closely observing 
one’s self, and by choosing carefully in accord- 
ance with the knowledge which comes from 
observation of others it may be acquired. Add 
to the knowledge of what in color and form is 
most becoming to you the knowledge of good 
form, and with certain deference to the pre- 
vailing fashions of the day you will hardly fail 
to dress well. 

Money is undoubtedly a great help, for the 
best in material and make is always the most 
expensive, but it is often a mistake to imagine 
that all that is expensive must necessarily be 
smart, ‘There are some men who can afford 
to spend little money on their clothing, but 
who spend it to such good purpose, and with 
such good taste that they always appear well 
dressed, while others, although they buy ex- 
pensive clothes and spend a great deal of money 
each year, seem always to have bought the 
wrong kind of things. They will mar the 
looks of a well-made suit by an ugly tie or a 
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shirt which is bad style ; they will wear patent- 
leather boots instead of calf; the colors of their 
gloves will not be good ; their mufflers will be 
of the padded black silk variety, or they will 
insist on wearing a high hat with a short coat. 
These are the kind of men who simply do not 
know how to dress, and it would be much bet- 
ter if they spent their money in having some 
really smart tailor choose for them, whose busi- 
ness it is to know the proper forms, and whose 
experience in clothing smart men has taught 
them what is most suitable and becoming for 
individual types. It is always unsafe, however, 
to trust to the advice of clerks and managers in 
even the smartest haberdashery shops, for they 
are as likely as not to tell you that white fig- 
ured shirts are the smartest for evening wear, 
or that jeweled buttons are the best style tor 
white waistcoats ; they may even inform you, 
as a last clinching proof ot the truth of their 
statements, that they wear such things them- 
selves. In taking the advice of a tailor, also, 
one should of course be convinced that he is 
thoroughly smart, and that he knows what he 
is talking about. For instance, many tailors 
might tell one that white evening waistcoats 
should be double-breasted, and that the most 
fashionable are made with buttons converging 
to a point in the shape of a V, whereas the 
clever tailor would tell one that single-breasted 
white evening waistcoats are as much worn by 
smart men as the double variety, and that, gener- 
ally speaking, they are the best looking, especially 
for a man at all inclined to stoutness. If one 
should ask the reason he would be told that the 
lines of clothes ought to conform to each other, 
and that the straight line of buttons on a single- 
breasted waistcoat running parallel to the 
straight lines of the edges of the evening coat 
looks better than the diagonal lines formed 
by the converging buttons of the double- 
breasted waistcoat. Following the same prin- 
ciple, the waistcoat which hasa bottom edge run- 
running down to a point in front and therefore 
corresponding to the bottom lines of the even- 
ing coat, is apt to be better looking than that 
with a bottom edge cut into two points, The 
reason that a single-breasted waistcoat is better 
for a stout man than one that is double is be- 
cause the more complicated arrangement of 
buttons on the double waistcoat at once attracts 
the eye and calls attention to his stoutness. 
These are in themselves comparatively little 
things, but each one should be considered in 
the making of clothes. 

The man who does not himself understand 
the fine points of dress and who moreover can 
not afford to employ the best tailors, of course 
finds it difficult to dress well. If he has the 
figure, carriage and action that make almost 
any clothes look well on him, and which may 
be called natural style, it will help decidedly, 
for specific defects will often pass unnoticed in a 
contemplation of the general whole. It fol- 
lows that the best policy is to dress rather 
quietly and conservatively, instead of attempt- 
ing extreme fashions, and to dress with a view 
to general effect. It is better to go without 
many things which are good than to wear one 
article which is bad. 


BRAIDING ON COATS 


The braided coat has not been as much in 
vogue in New York as it was in London dur- 
ing the latter part of last winter and through 
the early spring, but it is possible that there may 
be a revival of the style, for revival it is, the 
braided cutaway and frock coat having been in 
fashion here, and presumably in London, a 
number of years ago. 

If the morning coat is black or dark gray a 
black braid may be used, but if it is of a medium 
gray the braid should match the shade of the 
material. I shall undoubtedly have more to 
say on the subject of braid as the season 
advances, but for the present can only caution 
my readers to examine a braided coat which has 
been made up before ordering one. One’s 
individual style has something to do with the 
looks of the garments one wears, and a thing 
which is becoming to one man may be entirely 
unsuitable for another. How. 
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THE HOME DRESSMAKER 


THE MAKING OF A PLAIN GOWN 


He woman who undertakes to be her 

| own dressmaker should first set herself 

the task of making a plain dress, as 

this forms the basis of ail more elaborate ones, 

and those readers who may possess the desire to 

turn out finished garments without the aid 

of a modiste are invited to follow the les- 

sons that will appear under the above heading 

and which will constitute a complete course of 
instruction in home dressmaking. 

The essentials are a pair of good cutting-out 
scissors (those with one small and one large 
handle are the most comfortable to use, as the 
latter admits all the fingers), a pair of button- 
hole scissors also, a good strong inch tape, 
plenty of rather fine pins, a black lead pencil, 
basting cotton (a specially soft, cheap make sold 
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should be thirteen or fifteen inches deep and 
cut to exact shape. 

It is essential to cut the skirt first, and refer- 
ence to the diagram will show the patterns of 
side and back gores laid on to the cloth at the 
full width, the end folded over so as to enable 
pairs to be cut to each pattern, which also en- 
sures each piece facing its fellow ; one and a 
half inches at the foot and a half inch at the 
seam edges should be allowed for turning, and 
as the remnants will furnish pieces for the 
bodice it is advisable to cut them off from the 
remainder of the cloth and put them to one 
side. The front must next be cut from the 
cloth, folded down the middle again (as pur- 
chased), and with the foot edge of pattern to 
cut end of it ; next make small notches on the 
edges as illustrated, to prevent mistakes in put- 
ting them together, and cut the lining to 
match, joining the width where necessary. 
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DIAGRAM 


FOR CUTTING SKIRT 


See text—The Home Dressmaker 


for the purpose ) beside the ordinary contents of 
awork basket. Other useful additions are: A 
single tracing wheel, a lap board, a length of 
fine piping cord and some blackboard chalk and 
a piece of tailor’s chalk. 

Being so far generally furnished the next 
thing towards the individual task is to procure 
patterns of a bodice and skirt cut to exact sizes, 
and the necessary materials for carrying out the 
models. Assuming that a fine diagonal tweed 
of a slightly elastic nature (as being more happy 
to work with than a firmer make) be chosen 
the requisite quantity of fifty-four inch width for 
a medium size figure with forty inch skirt, and 
allowing for careful cutting is four and one- 
quarter yards; four and one-half yards of forty- 
inch lining, or six and one-quarter yards of silk, 
if the skirt is to be lined; two yards of forty- 
inch for bodice lining; three-quarter yard of 
French canvas, three yards of whalebone and four 
yards of Prussian binding, a collar foundation, 
machine and buttonhole twists, and buttons. 
If the texture will admit of the skirt being made 
without lining a facing of silk or some good 
substitute will be required for the foot edge and it 
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To make the skirt : first lay the front lining 
smoothly on a table wrong side uppermost, 
place the cloth over that, right side uppermost, 
and run a tack down the middle, lightly 
smoothing the cloth on to the lining ; then 
tack round the sides at about two and a half 
inches from the side edges, and three and a half 
from the front one, smoothing the cloth all 
the time with the left hand from the middle 
back to each side. This is to ensure the cloth 
being slightly stretched over the lining, as 
otherwise the former would crease or appear 
loose when finished ; also the only proper way 
to tack out is to use a millinery needle, and to 
pick up the cloth with that only ; it is equally 
indispensable that the pieces lie quite flat on a 
table. 

When each piece has been so tacked out, 
the next thing is to join them together by the 
cloth only, for the lining to be felled over each 
seam after the turnings are pressed open ; or 
tack well the lining to within thirteen inches 
of the foot edge, at which point the turning 
must be notched to as near as possible to the 
stitching, and the lining edges below, pinned 


back out of the way so that the machining 
may continue without a break through cloth 
only to the bottom. Unless the seams are all 
felled over, this latter is the better plan, and 
the skirt is firmer and will wear better. Begin 
with the left edge of front so that by starting 
at the waist corners you will be holding the 
slope towards, and straight edge from you (a 
general rule in tacking). Do not pin them, 
and if at the lower corner there should be 
an inequality, mark the corresponding edge 
on other side of skirt to match, and pin the 
left seam up before tacking it, as to follow the 
rule given it will be necessary to begin at the 
bottom, and the top corners must of course be 
exact. Proceed in the same manner with the 
other seams ; the middle back ones which are 
cut together, and are identically the same, must 
be made to exactly meet at both ends, therefore 
it is also better to pin them once or twice before 
tacking, as being so much on the slope they 
will easily stretch unequally. It is well to try 
the skirt on at this stage, and if necessary make 
any slight alteration on the seams to fit the 
hips. 

Next remove the tacking threads (except at 
the small portion of back seam where placket is 
to come) notch any selvage turning through at 
the short distances apart, and press them open 
with a not too hot, but a heavy iron ; the best 
way to press all seams is along a roller (a piece 
of brown handle covered with calico will do); 
the action of holding the material down on each 
side of the roller, as well as the concentration of 
the pressing on the actual seam only, will result 
ina much better appearance on the right side 
than if done on a flat surface. It is important 
that the iron be heavy, not too hot, and that it 
should be allowed to remain in one position for 
some seconds before moving it along. Banging 
an iron down on toa seam, or any part requiring 
pressing, is so much waste energy. The placket 
should next be made, by taking out the backing 
thread which have held the two edges together 
to allow them to be pressed, and slipping a 
narrow straight strip of canvas under each fold, 
which should be herring-boned or roughly 
hemmed to the skirt lining, Next sew hooks 
and eyes alternately under each edge, so that 
they will fasten closely ; add a wrap of cloth 
(either a selvage strip or pink out the edge) 
under one side and make both neat with narrow 
strips of the lining. 

The foot edge should next be arranged, the 
cloth turning being tacked up separately from 
the lining, and if it seems a little thin, it is a 
good plan to lay a narrow strip (about two and 
one-half inches wide) of crossway book mus- 
lin to the edge, and turn it up in the fold. 
Next tack the lining in place ready for hem- 
ming down ; but, before completing this part, 
fit the waist edge on to the webbing band ; the 
latter is best straight, and should be pinned to 
fit waist ; then the waist edge on to it, starting 
from the middle of the front, and slightly eas- 
ing all the way to the back, where the fulness 
is laid in two plaits each side, all the edges 
meeting nicely in the middle, and with the un- 
der-fold corners of the plaits well up so that 
they will set nicely. Secure it without remov- 
ing the pins, and make it neat with Prussian 
binding, or, if the texture is suitable, stitch it 
on to the webbing close to the raw edge of 
cloth, and a quarter of an inch below, the latter 
row being first on the lower edge of the web- 
bing. Finally hem the foot-edge and lining 
seams, adding the braid or velutina as desired, 
and well press it ; or, better still, send it to a 
tailor’s for the purpose. 

Fashion denies women the convenience of a 
pocket in their skirts at present, but, if the 
right hand front seam is treated like the placket 
edges (without the hooks and eyes), a small 
pocket of cloth may be set behind it, and be 
fairly invisible. The stiffening of the edges is 
the all important thing in both cases, and the 
pocket should be a flat one with the opening 
cut in the middle of the upper piece of cloth. 

The dotted lines show where two portions 
of the bodice (to be described in another issue ) 
may be cut to economize material. 


( To be continued ) 
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VOGUE’S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 9° 


Ogue publishes one pattern a week. 

\ This gives the subscriber fifty-two de- 

signs a year, carefully selected to meet 

the requirements of the season. All the de- 

signs are smart. The patterns are in one size 

only—medium. The Vogue Weekly Patterns 

are at the uniform price of fifty cents each if 

accompanied with a coupon cut from any num- 
ber of Vogue, or sixty cents without a coupon. 


r | “He pattern for this week shows a wrapper 
or room gown to be made of cloth, 
eiderdown, flannel, silk or cachemire. 

The one illustrated is of dark plum-colored 
cachemire with collar, cuffs and front embroi- 
dered in black silk. Applications of either lace, 
fine black passementerie, bands of Bulgarian 
embroidery or fine braiding may also be used 
with good effect as a trimming. The belt and 
bow may be of black or plum-colored velvet. 
The button moulds should be covered with the 
cachemire or velvet. Seven yards of double- 
width material, or two yards of eiderdown 
flannel will be required for this garment. This 
model is especially useful as a lounging robe 
when made of eiderdown and left untrimmed 
except on the collars and cuffs. 


WRAPPERS, TEA GOWNS AND 
JACKETS 


Ecessary articles of every woman’s 
N wardrobe are the negligées, which 
besides being comfortable and useful, 
are becoming if a pretty model is chosen. A 
charming style for a boudoir tea gown was 
made of liberty satin, lace and chiffon. The 
back, which was plain, fell from the shoulders 
in watteau plaits. The fronts were loose, the 
material falling from the shoulders; the sides 
of the bodice were tight-fitting. These fronts 
did not come together, but opened over an 
under front of accordion-plaited chiffon held in 
place by a ribbon girdle. The gown was 
slightly décolleté at the back and formed a 
point in front, the décolletage being edged with 
a fichu of chiffon trimmed with lace which 
fell over the tops of the shoulders. The 
sleeves were elbow length and finished with a 
bow of ribbon and a frill of lace. Half way 
between the knees and the waist the fronts 
were held together with a band of ribbon tied 
in a bow-knot with long ends which reached 
nearly to the edge of the gown. Elaborate 
embroidery appeared on the fronts and around 
the bottom of the skirt, which trained slightly. 
Applications of lace could be substituted for 
the embroidery with good effect. 

Another elaborate model was made in Em- 
pire style with a décolleté boléro jacket of 
panne velvet. This was trimmed with applica- 
tions of heavy lace from which fell accordion- 
plaited chiffon over taffeta. ‘The low sleeves 
were of velvet with frill of plaited chiffon. 

A model not so elaborate was made in light 
blue crépe de chine with watteau back, tight- 
fitting sides and full front, the bottom finished 
with a tucked flounce headed with an insertion 
of lace. 

There were yokes back and front of alter- 
nate stripes of insertion and tucked crepe ; collar 
to match. The edge of the yoke was finished 
with a frill of lace with bow in front at the 
bottom of the yoke with long ends. There 
were long plain sleeves with ruffle of lace over 
the hand. 

A lace and chiffon model which is very pretty 
is fashioned with a transparent collarless lace 
yoke. A fold of lace which falls in points 
below the yoke is knotted in front, thus form- 
ing a sort of boléro. From under this the 
white accordion-plaited chiffon fell to a little 
below the knees ; here was a trimming com- 
posed of alternate narrow bands of insertion, and 
puffings of chiffon, two of each, then as a 
finish was a flounce of lace like the yoke. 
The sleeves were elbow length, and made of 
six alternate bands cf puffed chiffon and inser- 
tion ; below this was a deep frill of lace open 
on the inside, so when the arm is held up the 
lace falls straight from the elbow. This lovely 
gown may be made over white or over a colored 
silk lining. 

Tea jackets are also most useful as they can 
be appropriately worn with elaborate white pet- 
ticoats or with silk skirts. They may be made 
of crépe de chine, figured silk, taffeta, panne 
velvet or any of the soft materials such as lans- 
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downe orcachemite. A lovely model on which 
could be used a fichu or lace collar, was of pink 
panne velvet half tight-fitting and reaching 
several inches below the waist line. The edge 
was cut in Vandyke points under which show- 
ed a plaiting of pale green chiffon, the jacket 
being lined with pale green surah. The sleeves, 
in elbow length, were also Vandyked and finish- 
ed with a chiffon frill. The neck of the gar- 
ment was high at the back and pointed in front 
and around this opening was draped the lace fichu 
or collar. If you have no lace use a fichu of 
the pale green chiffon with a plaiting on the 
edge, knotted in front, the ends falling to the 
waist line. 








VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 


For description, see this page. 


little jackets are prettier when made entirely by 
hand. Pattern No 49 is p-etty for a room 
jacket made of any light weight material which 
is suitable. In Vogue of 8 November are 
illustrated several pretty models for tea jackets, 
gowns, etc For dressing sacques the best 
material is dawn nainsook or fine linen, trim- 
med with hand embroidery or lace and wash 
ribbon, as these can be laundered and if well 
done they look as well as ever. The kimona 
is a good shape for these garments, but not 
quite as pretty as the more elaborate tucked and 
lace-trimmed models. Remnants of silk can 
often be had at reduced prices which do admir- 
ably for these little jackets. 


QO, PLAIN WRAPPER 


Cut paper pattern No. go sent on receipt 


of coupon with remittance of fifty cents. 


Another jacket was made of figured silk, the 
figures here and there being embroidered with 
silk in colors that tone well with the silk. The 
back is laid in plaits which fall from a yoke of 
the silk which was embroidered and appliquéd 
with lace. The collar is high, also embroidered ; 
the front has a yoke also the plaited silk 
falling from it. A band of ribbon which 
edges the yoke is tied in a square bow in 
front. 

A pretty bed jacket to wear when ill or while 
dressing the hair is made of pale blue liberty 
satin, with a sailor collar of tucked satin edged 
with fine white lace, the front and back are 
also tucked to give necessary fullness. The 
sleeves are tucked from the wrist to the elbow, 
the entire jacket being edged with fine lace. 
The hem at the bottom edge of sleeve and 
front is feather-stitched with blue silk. These 
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FOR THE HOSTESS 


good fora change. Take about half a 

small pumpkin, cut it in small pieces and 
boil in salted cold water uniil tender. Put it 
through a purée sieve, and add enough rich, hot 
milk to give it the consistency of pea or bean 
soup; flavor with salt and pepper. Serve with 
fried crutons. 

Scattorep Oysters.—Take an agate stew 
pan, put in it a small cup of cream, a quarter 
pound of butter; stir it well over a good fire un- 
til hot; add a wine glass of sherry, a little an- 
chovy sauce, pepper and salt. When this mix- 
ture begins to boil, pour half of it into a baking 
dish; put in the oysters, cover with bread crumbs, 
grate on a little Parmesan, add the rest of the 
cream and bake to a good brown. 


Pp Umpxin Soup. —This is a novelty and very 
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REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


Eadets otf Vogue who desire special pat. 
R terns published should send in their 


requests promptly. The pattern that 
is in most general demand will be published 
in preference to others, Up to this date the 
patterns published are : 
Golt Cape, 
Drop Skirt. 
Lace Guimpe. 
Break fast Jacket 
Shirt W aist. 
Light Summer Skirt. 
Light Summer Bodice ot No. 11, 
Bathing Suit. 
Little Boy's Frock. 
Little Girl’s Dress. 
Eton Jacket. 
Tight Fitting Petticoat. 
Ladies Blouse Waist. 
Three Corset Covers. 
Fancy Wrap. 
. 26 Lace Coat. 
. 27 Chemise and Drawers, 
Night Gown. 
Dressing Gown. 
33 Child’s Coat. 
. 34 Shirt Waist. 
. 36 Silk Waist. 
. 38 Girl's Coat. 
. 39 Jacket with Carrick Capes. 
40 Tucked Skirt with box-plaited back 
. 44 Fancy Silk Bodice. 
« 45 Child’s Afternoon Frock. 
. 40 Dressing Sacque. 
47 Plain Shirt Waist. 
. 48 Three Sleeves. 
. 49 Bed Jacket. 
. §0 Fancy Wash Waist 
. §1 Yoke Night Gown 
§2 Skirt Suicable tor Wash Materia! 
53 Waist of No §2, 
. §4 Box Plaited Shirt, 
$5 Five-gored Skirt with tucked back. 
. 56 Little Boy’s Russian Suit. 
57 Tucked Silk Eton. 
§8 Short Skirt. 
59 Nine gored Tailor Skirt. 
io. 60 Jacket to be worn with No. §9. 
jo. 61 Fancy Lace Bolero. 
. 62 Tucked Circular Skirt. 
. 63 Plain Tailor Shirt. 
64 Collarless Eton. 
. 65 Girl’s Wash Frock, 
. 66 Bathing Suit 
. 67 Circular Skirt with tucked flounce. 
68 Fancy Cape. 
69 Kimona Dressing Sack, 
. 70 Short Walking Skirt, 
. 71 Norfolk Jacket. 
. 73 Three-Piece Skirt with plaited flounce 
. 74 Fancy Petticoat 
. 7§ Short-Sleeved Nightgown. 
. 76 Young Girl's Dress. 
- 77 Simple Dressing Gown. 
. 78 Closed Drawers. 
- 79 Flannel Shirt. 
80 Tailor Skirt. 
. 81 Tailor Jacket to be worn with No, 80 
. 82 Short Petticoat. 
. 83 Fancy Blouse. 
84 Skirt tor soft fabrics. 
to. 85 Tucked Shirt. 
. 86 Little Boy’s Coat. 
. 87 Trimmed Skirt. 
88 Simple Silk Bodice. 
Jo. 89 Theatre Cape. 
Jo. 9O Plain Wrapper 


THE NEXT PATTERN WILL BE 


No. 91 Princess Skirt. 


CUT-TO-ORDER PATTERNS 


Ogue cuts special patterns to order. 

Measurement blanks sent on request. 

The prices are uniform, viz.: an en- 

tire gown, $4; a separate skirt, $2.50; 4 

bodice, $2; a jacket, $2; a long cloak or 

coat, $3; a sleeve, 50 cents. These prices 

include, besides, the flat paper from which to 

cut, a half model made up to serve as a guide 
when making. 











VOGUE PATTERN COUPON | 


To Vocuz, 3 West 29TH STREET 
New York | 


Nclosed please find fifty cents, for | 
which send by mail to my address | 
below : 


Vogue Pattern No 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 





This coupon must be filled in and mailed te 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern. 
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E. A. MORRISON 
AND SON 


IMPORTERS 
Correct Models 


in Gowns and 


Wraps for all func- 


tions 


893 Broadway 
New York 


MADISON 
SQUARE 


MA ae t 
4! . liye 
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GLOVES 


for Morning, Afternoon and Evening Wear 
also for Driving and Out-door Sports 
Correct in fashion and finished 
perfectly in every detail 


Prices $1.50 upward 


The Celebrated Coon’s Fur and Silk Glove 

















Zi WHAT THEY READ ic) 


[Nots. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
enleny with regard to the interest they have for itv 
readers. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concern- 
ing the entertaining or instructive qualities of new 
psblications will receive immediate attention. | 


A FRIEND OF CAZSAR 


A TALE OF THE FALL OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC, 


BY WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS. THE MAC- 


MILLAN COMPANY 


HH Aving selected an historical period which 


has already, within very recent times, 

been taken as the motive for two in- 
ternationally successful romances—Quo Vadis 
and Archdeacon Farrar’s Darkness and Dawn 
—Mr. Davis is at pains, in a preface, to point 
out that, whereas the two romances noted take 
and interpret the Christian point of view, his 
aim in A Friend of Czsar has been to interpret 
the Pagan point of view, for the purpose of 
aiding to an easy realization of the. conditions 
and interests of Roman life in the,last days of 
the Republic. The turbulence, political cor- 
ruption, licentiousness and amazing cruelty of 
those classical times are portrayed with a con- 
scientious regard for historical fact ; and since 
these characteristics were the most conspicuous 
ones in both the individual and public life of the 
times, the narrative is perforce a record of bes- 
tiality, greed and blood-thirstiness. The rem- 
nant, which still cherished ideals of honor, 
patriotism and personal purity, although too 
few in numbers and too scattered to stay the 
drift of events toward national catastrophe dur- 
ing the last days of the Republic, were still 
sufficiently potent to form the nucleus of a party 
which materially aided in establishing the dic- 
tatorship of Cesar. 

A fact that makes Mr. Davis’s book espe- 
cially interesting at the moment is the publica 
tion, in the October number of The World’s 
Work, of some aggressively written notes by 
him, under the title of Rome as a Political 
Bogey, in which paper he sets out to controvert 
the widely discussed statement that the Roman 
Republic fell because of holding outlying prov- 
inces whose inhabitants were permitted no voice 
in the management of the Republic. The 
article is worth reading in connection with the 
book under notice, as, taken together, the two 
are an interesting contribution to a question 
raised by the anti-imperialists which is likely to 
continue in the air for some time to come. 

As a characteristic incident of Rome in the 
days of her Republic decadence, the following 
episode in the life of a beautiful Vestal of thirty- 
five is selected : 


** The following morning Fabia received a 
letter in a strange hand, asking her to come to 
a villa outside the Porta Capena, and receive a 
will from one Titus Denter, who lay dying. 
The receiving and safe-keeping of wills was a 
regular duty of Vestals, and Fabia at once sum- 
moned her litter and started out of the city, 
along the Via Appia, until, far out in the sub- 
urbs where the houses were wide apart, she was 
set down before the country house indicated. 
A stupid-appearing slave boy received her at the 
gateway. The villa was old, small and in very 
indifferent repair. The slave could not seem to 
explain whether it had been occupied of late, 
but hastened to declare that his master lay nigh 
to death. 


* * * 


‘¢ The Vestal informed her bearers that she 
was likely to be absent some little time ; then, 
without hesitancy, she gathered her priestess’s 
cloak about her and boldly entered the strange 
atrium, As she did so the attendant noise- 
iessly closed the door, and what was further, 
shot home a bolt. 

‘««¢ There is no need for that,’ remarked the 
’ Vestal, who never before in her life had expe- 
rienced such an unaccountable sense of disquie- 
tude. 

«¢ ¢Tt is my habit always to push the bolt,’ 
said the slave, bowing and leading the way to- 
ward the perystilium. 

‘¢©You are Titus Denter’s slave?’ asked 
Fabia. The other nodded. ‘And your mas- 
ter is a very sick man?’ 


‘*¢ Your most noble ladyship shall judge for 
herself.’ 
‘* “Take me to him at once, if he can see 


, 


me, 


. 


** ¢ He will be here,’ replied the servant with 
another bow. 

‘6 ¢ Here?” 
really alarmed. 
unto death ?’ 

‘** Certainly, here!’ broke in a strange 
voice ; and forth from behind a pillar stepped 
Publius Gabinius, all pomaded and rouged, 
dressed only in a gauzy, many-folded scarlet 
synthesis, 

‘« Fabia gave a scream and sprang back in 
instinctive alarm. In the twinkling of an eye 
it flashed over her that for some purpose or other 
she had been trapped. Gabinius she knew 
barely by sight; but his reputation had come 
to her ears, and fame spoke nothing good of 
him. Yet, even at the moment when she felt 
herself in the most imminent personal peril, the 
inbred dignity and composed hauteur of the 
Vestal did not desert her; she was saying 
aloud, in a tone cold as ice : 

‘¢¢ And indeed, most excellent Gabinius, 
you must pardon me for being startled ; for all 
that I know of you tells me that you are 
likely to find a sombre Vestal sorry enough 
company.’ 

*¢ Gabinius had been counting coolly ona very 
noisy scene, one of a kind he was fairly familiar 
with. He was not accustomed to havea woman 
look him fairly in the eye and speak in tones 
not of bootless fury, but of superior scorn. 
And his answer was painfully lacking in the 
ascendant volubility which would have befitted 
the occasion. 

‘< ¢ Forgive me ; pardon; it was of course 
necessary to resort to some subterfuge in order 
—in order to prevent your attendants from be- 
coming suspicious.’ 

‘¢ Fabia cast a glance behind her and saw 
that before the two doors leading to the atrium 
her conductor and another tall slave had placed 
themselves ; but she replied in a tone a little 
more lofty, if possible, than before : 

*¢ ©] cannot well, sir, understand you. Are 
you a friend of Titus Denter, whois sick? I 
do not see that any subterfuge is necessary when 
Iam to receive the deposit of a will from a 
dying man, It is a recognized duty of my 
office.’ 

‘¢ Gabinius was still more at a loss. 

*¢ © You should certainly understand, lady,’ he 
began, cursing himself for having to resort to 
circumlocutions, ‘that this is my own villa, 
and I have not the pleasure of knowing Titus 
Denter. I sent the letter because ‘ 

*¢¢ Because, my worthy sir,’ interrupted 
Fabia, not however raising her voice in the 
least, ‘ you are weary of Greek flute-players for 
sweethearts or such Roman young ladies as ad- 
mire either the ointments or the pimples of 
your face, and consequently seek a little diver- 
sion by laying snares for a sacred Vestal.’ 

‘* Gabinius at last found free use for his 
tongue. 

“©¢Qb, lady! Lady Fabia,’ he cried, 
stretching out his arms and taking a step 
nearer, ‘ don’t misjudge me so cruelly! I will 
forsake anything, everything, for you! I have 
nothing to dream of day or night but your face. 
You have served your thirty years in the Tem- 
ple and can quit its service. Why entertain 
any superstitious scruple against doing what the 
law allows? Come with me to Egypt, to 
Spain, to Parthia—anywhere! Only do not 
reject me and my entreaties! I will do any- 
thing for your sake !° 

** Critical as was her situation, Fabia could 
not refrain from a sense of humor when she saw 
and heard this creature—the last intimate she 
would select in the world—pressing his suit 
with such genuine passion. When she an- 
swered, an exasperating smile was on her lips. 

“©¢By Castor!’ she replied, ‘the noble 
Gabinius is not a bad tragedian. If he has 
nothing further to inform me than that I am 
tavored by his good graces, I can only decline 
his proposals with humble firmness and de- 
art.” 

‘< ¢ By the immortal gods !’ cried Gabinius, 
feeling that he and not his would-be victim 
were like to go into a frenzy, ‘ you shan’t go ! 
I have you here, and here you shall remain 
until I have your word that you will quit the 


exclaimed the Vestal, now 
‘Here? He, a men sick 


Temple service and fly with me to Egypt. If 
you won’t have meas your slave, I'll have you 
as your master !” 

** © What restrains me here?’ queried Fabia 
sternly, the blood sinking from her cheeks, but 
by step or by glance quailing not in the least. 
* Who dare restrain or offer harm to a Vestal 
of the Roman Republic ?’ 

*¢¢]!° shouted Gabinius in mad defiance, 
with a menacing gesture. 

*** You?’ she repeated, her black eyes, 
ablaze with the fire of a holy indignation, 
searching Gabinius’s impure heart through and 
through. ‘ You, little man? Are you fond 
of death, and yet lack courage to drink the 
poison yourself ?’ 

‘*¢] dare anything !’ cried Gabinius, get- 
ting more and more uncontrolled. ‘This is 
my house. These are my slaves. The high 
walls will cut off any screams you may utter in 
this court. I have you in my power. You 
have placed yourself in my hands by coming 
here. Refuse to do as I say, and a charge will 
be laid against you before the pontifices that 
you have broken the vow which binds every 
Vestal. All the appearances will be against 
you !” 

‘* Fabia grew a shade paler, if it were pos- 
sible, than before. 

‘¢¢] know,” she replied, still very gently, 
‘ that an unfaithful Vestal is buried alive in the 
Campus Sceleratus ; but I know, too, that her 
seducer is beaten to death with rods. Accuse 
me, or attack me, and whatever be my fate,» I 
can say that which will send your black soul 
down to Tartarus with guilt enough for Minos 
to punish. Your delicately anointed skin would 
be sadly bruised by the stripes falling upon it. 
And now, if these creatures will stand one side, 
I will leave you.’ 

*¢ And Fabia drew her mantle about her and 
walked straight past the awestruck slaves into 
the atrium, where she unbolted the door and 
passed out. Gabinius stood gazing after her, 
half-fascinated, half-dazed.”’ 


ON THE BOOK COUNTER 
IN GHOSTLY JAPAN. _ By Larcapio 


Hearn. Littie, Brown anp Company. 


Whatever Mr. Hearn writes is possessed of 
a double charm; the subjects that he selects are 
fascinating and the treatment is sympathetic. 
The present volume deals with the unseen 
world and an old robe, silkworms, incense, and 
Buddha’s footprints give him suggestions for 
several delightful essays. A Passional Karma 
is the title of a remarkable ghost story and 
in Ululation an attempt is made to penetrate the 
inmost recesses of dog-reasoning and dog-emo- 
tion. Mr. Hearn once more shows how thor- 
oughly he has absorbed the philosophy and the 
poetry of the far east. 


A CORNER OF THE WEST. __ By Epitn 
Henrietta Fowrer. D. AppLeTon AND 
ComPANny. 


It will be difficult for many persons to criti- 
cise this new writer without comparing her with 
her brilliant sister. Concerning Isabel Carnaby 
and A Double Thread have proved the 
latter’s gifts to be unusual, but Miss Ellen 
Thorneycraft Fowler’s sister, deserves to have 
her merits considered separately. This tale of 
social life in London and Devonshire is natural, 
sympathetic, and of emotional value. 


THE STORY OF RONALD KESTREL. 
By A. J. Dawson. D. AppLeTon Anp 
ComPANy. 


Morocco, New South Wales, London, and 
other places furnish backgrounds for a well 
written and pleasant story in which the love of 
a wife is the chief theme. 


CLOCK GOLF 


Ne of the most popular and enjoyable 
O variations of golf this season are the 


putting matches which have been held 
weekly at almost every club, the contestants as 
arule being women. Some simple prize is given, 
such as a box of balls, the winner in any one 
match being thereby debarred from further 
entry for the weekly competitions, but by such 
winning qualifying for the final match of the sea- 
son between all winners, a cup of considerable 
value then being offered in competition. The 
play is either a round of six holes varying in 


length from ten to twenty yards, so that , 
bogey score can be put fairly from thirty 1 
thirty-three for three rounds or eighteen hole, 

Another mode of play is known as clo 
golf, the tee being supposably the centre ¢ 
a clock face, and the holes arranged around x 
the hour marks, but at uneven distances frop, 
the tee. A great recommendation for putti 
matches is that they can be played in an 
series, no exertion of consequence being ¢p. 
tailed. There is, in fact, no prettier assemblage 
than a number of women in garden part 
gowns on a smooth lawn, the day being fir, 
the sky clear, and the nearby clubhouse supply. 
ing a solid background to an array of colo, 
sunlight and beauty. 





[Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where dressing-table articles are purchasabie 
should enclose stamped and addressed envelope fo; 
reply, and state page and date.] 


Ife in a great city is physically, as well » 
L mentally, very wearing, and a com- 
plexion that in fresh, pure county air 
would need no attention other than the daily 
ablutions, must in town be carefully treated 
to repair the ravages occasioned by late hous 
and insufficient out-of-door exercise. Haid 
water used for bathing also is potent cause for 
early loss of freshness. 

One toilet preparation designed to keep the 
complexion fresh, is truly extraordinary in it 
effects. Composed of seeds of flowers and vey- 
etable substances, it is intended te make a good 
complexion naturally and not artificially, and is 
used in somewhat the same manner as the bran 
bags, which are known to be most beneficial. 
Squeezed in water, these sachets produce a bal- 
samic, milky substance, of most rejuvenating 
and softening eftect. It is well to take some 
ten minutes or more for this ablution, in order 
that the beneficial qualities contained in the lit- 
tle bag shall have time to act. Sit down while 
washing if it be too tiring to stand so long. It 
should be remembered that very cold water is not 
good for the face. For ordinary skins, having 
a slight tendency to dryness, luke warm water 
is best and for oily skins, marked with pimple: 
or blackheads, quite warm water should be used. 
The face should be quickly dried after washing, 
and a little cream, especially prepared for the 
purpose, applied with the tip of the finger. 
Immediately after its application the face 
should be carefully wiped with a fine cloth. 
This cream softens the skin without filling up 
the pores, and prevents the face and hands from 
tanning or chapping. It should be used after 
each ablution. The sachets are, for twenty- 
five, $1.25. The cream is $1. 

A face powder which can be recommended 
as one of the most perfect obtainable comes in 
four tints and is absolutely healthful. It is fine 
to a wonderful degree and gives the skin a vel- 
vety look. Price, $2 a large-sized box. 

Silver or ivory toilet sets have long been 4 
reigning fad, and there is hardly anything which 
80 appeals to dainty women as a luxuriously ap- 
pointed toilet table. Among the novel designs 
this season is a remarkably handsome set in 
silver, with the new gray finish. The design 
chosen is of fleur-de-lis in a very massive 
though graceful pattern. In a hand-glass this 
is particularly effective, as the centre is of bright 
finish and is left plain for the monogram. 
Around this fleur-de-lis, with their leaves in 
high relief, trail in most artistic fashion. Price, 
$12.50. 

The brush is entirely of the flowers and their 
leaves, and is long and graceful in shape. Price, 
$6.75 

Of equally attractive form and finish are the 
hat brush and clothes brush, which are to be 
bought for $4.10 and $5. 50. 

The heavily cut glass powder box has a sil- 
ver top, upon which the design of the mirror 
back is duplicated. Price, $5.50. 

The comb belonging to this set may be bought 
for $1.65. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
(Continued from page 1i) 

trimmed with knots of velvet, plumes and a 

fancy buckle on left side. 

Fic. 6141.—Gown of old rose crépe, over a 
circular taffeta foundation in a paler shade, 
The crépe drop-skirt is also circular with group 
of tucks down left of front and fullness at back 
in double box-plait, The close-fitting bodice 
has the fronts cut to jabot from corsage, start- 
ing from a bow with dull gold buckle at 
centre, A fancy collar of pale old rose panne 
velvet has a narrow appliqué of cream Cluny 
on edge, The chemisette front is of tucked 
sheer cream batiste with three straps of Cluny 
insertion, Narrow girdle of the panne with 
buckle and loop at left side. 

Fig 6143.—Gown of beige French broad- 
cloth over same shade of taffeta. The circular 
cloth drop skirt is built with light narrow over- 
lapping circular pieces at border. The centre 
of front is cut to show a panel of accordion- 
plaited beige silk bengaline, both sides bordered 
with appliqués of twine-colored Point Venice, 
which continues asa panel to waistline. Round 
the top of skirt are three of the small circular 
pieces, fullness at back in box plait. The waist 
and bell-shaped sleeves are of overlapping pieces 
of cloth with a collar of Point de Venise cross- 
ing to right, and continuing as a rever to waist- 
line. Bow on left side of black velvet with 
steel buckle at centre. Narrow girdle of black 
velvet with smaller steel buckle at back. 
Chemisette of tucked cream liberty satin with 
stock and pluited ends of white maline. Hat 
of beige felt with black velvet piping brim. 
Drapery of white maline round crown, with 
three rows of narrow black velvet ribbon. 
Loops of black velvet high at right side with 
cluster of velvet nasturtiums in crimson and tans. 
Small velvet bow under right brim. 

Fig. 6145.— Persian lamb box coat with 
revers and flare collar of chinchilla. Lining of 
white brocaded satin. Hat of pearl gray felt 
with black velvet on brim and folds of black 
velvet round crown held by large gold buckle 
at front. Gray grébe breast at left. Small 
rosette under brim towards back. 

Fig. 6150.—Smart cutaway coat of green 
cloth showing waistcoat of whitecloth. The 
three small circular capes and the cufts in three 
flaring pieces are also of the white cloth Edge 
of coat and the tabs fastening are trimmed 
with a fine twisted cord of black and silver. 
Rows of small silver buttons down front of 
waistcoat. Hat of fancy black chenille braid 
with black ostrich amazon plume curving to- 
wards front. Rhinestone buckle under brim at 
left. 

Fig. 6152 —Gown of old-blue French 
broadcloth over same color taffeta. The cloth 
drop skirt is circular, with fulness around waist 
in small corded tucks and at back in inverted 
box-plait Applied taffeta bands of the same 
color are outlined with a fine silk cord, also in 
the same shade. The waist has a fancy boléro 
of the cloth trimmed with the applied taffeta 


bands, with a small design in corners of fronts, | 
on shoulder seam and on sleeve in a fine silver | 


cord. Rows of the silk cord border the boléro, 


trim under-vest front and yoke, and finish | 
A waistcoat, reaching waist line at | 


sleeves. 
back, is of Bulgarian embroidery on crash, with 
rows of stitching in the old-blue silk on edge. 
Three small bows of black velvet fasten. 
der-sleeves of crash-colored batiste. Large hat, 
drooping over face in front, of bluet panne vel- 
vet, with ostrich plumes in a deeper shade at 
left, curving over brim. 

Fig. 6163.—Costume of deep castor velvet 
over cream white taffeta. The taffeta founda- 
tion is three-pieced, with two accordion-plaited 
ruffles. The velvet drop skirt is also three 
pieced with fullness at back in an inverted plait. 
Deep cream Point d’Arabe appliqués outline 
front gore seams, and smaller appliqués are 
placed at intervals round skirt above hem. 

The boléro is very short with a bertha rever 
coming to a long point in front. Appliqués of 
the Point d’Arabe outline edges, and trim 
pointed cuffs over hands. The same velvet is 
used at back and sides on under bodice showing 
below boléro, with a narrow girdle of the same 
piped with cream white satin, having dull gold 
buckle both back and front. The yoke and 
vest front are of cream white liberty satin tucked 
in groups with tracings in gold thread between. 
A scarf of the satin, is draped across the front, 
coming from shoulder seam, and has large 
rosette at left side with jewelled slide at centre; 


Un- | 


Keep Your Shoes in Shape... 


the ends are edged with narrow Point d’ Arabe, 
appliqué and fall in jabot. Picture hat in pastel 
blue panne velvet, with piping of deep castor 
velvet on edge of brim, and twist of castor velvet 
round crown to gold buckle at front, passing 
over edge of brim at left toward back. 
Cluster of ostrich tips in pale castor shades at 
front. 

Fig. 6164.—Costume of fawn French 
broadcloth over same color taffeta, with boléro 
of black velvet lined with cream satin. The 
taffeta foundation is circular with an accordion- 
plaited dust ruffle. On this are placed the 
three small circular pieces which show below 
the long tunic; each piece is piped with black 
velvet, and a tiny velvet fold outlines hem on 
tunic. The tunic is circular with two groups 
of four tucks on either side, stitched down to 
within eighteen inches of hem, fulness at back 
in an inverted plait. The velvet boléro is 
belted down at back by a narrow girdle of fawn 
satin, trimmed with nail-heads of same material 
and color with twisted cord of black and gold 
curving between. At front this girdle widens, 
forming three straps which fasten towards left 
with three small gold buckles. The bell. 
shaped sleeves and rounded fronts of boléro are 
also finished with the fawn satin bands with 

(Continued on page xiv) 
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Segovia 
Non-poisonous ; 
does not discolor the are strictly 
skin; antiseptic and private. 
germicidal. Absolutely harmless; tested and 
commended by eminent chemists and surgeons. 
Practically a prescription, being compounded to 
suit each case. It can be obtained onlyfrom me 
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1 HENRY C. HOWES, President ) 
Box 1177 Amenicas Onemicat Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE PALL MALL 

FOR STREET WEAR 
Made of the finest quality Silk Beaver in 
all colors and stylishly trimmed either with 
black or white panne velvet. 

For sale at all first class shops through- 
out the United States. If however your 
dealer does not happen to have it, write 
direct to the factory and we will see that he 
is supplied with the hat you desire. 


Manufactured only in the U. S. by 
B. LICHTENSTEIN 


129 WEST 32nd STREET 
NEW YORK 

















Tailor gown of fine black cloth, braided with 
black. Collar, beit, and cuffs of velvet, with 
applications of lace on collar and cuffs. Yoke of 
shirred white mousseiine de soic. Applications 
of passementerie on bodice and skirt. 


A. C. WEINGARTEN 
Ladies’ Tailor and Furrier 
RIDING HABITS, DRIVING COATS, 
STREET and CARRIAGE GOWNS, etc. 


Every garment turned out of my establishment 
is made my personal attention, thus assuring a 
faultless fit and perfection in every detail. 


37 West gist Street, New York 
Between Broadway and Fifth Ave. 














MALViNA 
Cream and Lotion 


Make Beautiful Complexions. 


Remove all Pimples, Blotches, 
Freckles, Liver Moles, Tan, Sunburn, 

and allimperfections of the skin. Not 
merely covering but absolutely removing 
all blemishes, permanently restoring a 
fresh, healthfulcomplexion., Have received 


the ory = endorsement of A. N. Talley, 


Jr., M. n U.S. Health Reports. 
Price 50c.each. Cream sent postpaid, Lotion by express, 


Use Malvina Ichthyol Soap, 25c. a cake, 


PROF. |. HUBERT, Toledo, O. 





Vogue is $3.00 a year by subscription 
which includes all lhe numbers as issued 





3 West 29th St., New York. 








Before Tree 
is Inserted 





make 
giving 
to all 
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WITH 


Leadam’s Shoe Trees 





They keep your shoes as they were when new, and 


them comfortable and longer wearing. They 


prevent wrinkling and toeing up, and are the on/y trees 


the smart, flat, custom-made appearance de- 


manded by good form; light in weight and adjustable 


your shoes. Wet or damp shoes cannot shrivel 


up in drying when Leadam’s Trees are used. To 


of your shoe dealer in any size and style for men, 


women, and children, or sent, prepaid, for $1.25. 


Give size and style of shoe. 





Always demand LEADAM’S TREES. Sub- 


stitutes are worthless. 


80 Wall Street, 


LIONEL H. LEADAM, 8°," 


Pamp4le:s on the care of shoes free. 
6‘ T-e Leadam Shoe Tree,’’ Pat. March 31st, 1899. 


Every tree stamped 











COLORADO, UTAH, 
ARIZONA AND 
NEW MEXICO 











Contain marvelous scenery, great varieties 
of climate and wonders that all should see. 
The way to reach them is by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


Copy of the Illustrated Catalogue of the “ Four- 
Track Series,’ New York Central's books of travei 
and education, will be sent free, post-paid,to any 
address on receipt of a postage stamp, by George H. 
Danieis, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 





GREAT 
WESTERN 
Champagne 


received the 


Only 
Gold Medal 


awarded to any Ameri- 
can Champagne at the 
Paris Exposition of 1900. 








PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 
Sole Makers - . Rheims, N. y. 








Sold by all Resp*ctable Wine Dealers 
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50 cents each with coupon or 
60 cents each without coupon 
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No. 50 FANCY SHIRT! 


_CUT-TO-ORDER PATTERNS 


Ogue cuts special patterns to order. 
Measurement blanks sent on request. 

The prices are uniform, viz. : an entire 

gown, $4; a separate skirt, $2.50; a bodice, 
$2; a jacket, $2; a long cloak or coat, $3; 
a sleeve, 50 cents. These prices include, be- 


NO. @ SILK WAIST 


Ogue publishes one pattern a week. 

This gives the subscriber fifty-two de- 

signs a year, carefully selected to meet 

the requirements of the season. All the de- 
signs are smart. The patterns are in one size 


ONE SIZE ONLY 


Vogue patterns come in one size only, viz., 
36 bust, 24 waist, 42 skirt length. Uniform 
at 50 cents with coupon cut from Vogue or 60 


enly—medium. The Vogue Weekly Patterns 
are at the uniform price of fifty cents each if 
accompanied with a coupon cut from any num- 
ber of Vogue, or sixty cents without a coupon. 


sides the flat paper from which to cut, a half 
model made up to serve as a guide when 
making. 
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cents without coupon. 
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ENGLAND’S CORONATION 
EMBLEM 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH 


He coronation of an English king or 

! queen is a ceremony that few of the 

present generation ever witnessed, but 
the royal regalia and emblems of the occasion 
are carefully preserved for future use. Under 
the Commonwealth the ancient regalia was 
mostly broken up, but a few pieces of the royal 
treasure escaped, the most important of which 
are the golden ampulla, the ancient coronation 
spoon, and the coronation stone of the old 
Scottish kings. The ampulla or golden eagle, 
which held the consecrated cream, is one of the 
oldest pieces of the royal treasure, and it was 
originally used at the coronation of Henry rv in 
1399. It is composed of a golden eagle stand- 
ing on a pedestal, and is nine inches in hight, 
with a capacity of about six ounces of oil. The 
head unscrews, and the anointed oil, when 
poured in the body, comes out of the beak at 
the ceremony. The ampulla contains about 
ten ounces of solid gold, but historically it is of 
greater value than intrinsically. 

The coronation spoon which was saved trom 
destruction during the time of the Common- 
wealth is only of silver-gilt. It was kept with 
the ampulla in Westminster Abbey, and this 
fact saved it from destruction with the rest of 
the regalia. This spoon has been used several 
times in the ceremony, but its date and origin 
are doubtful. The style of its workmanship in- 
dicates that it was made about the twelfth cen- 
tury. It is about ten inches long, and is studded 
with four pearls. The spoon was used in the 
coronation ceremony for anointing the mon- 
arch. 

The old coronation stone of the Scottish 
kings has a mythical origin, and is certainly 
more ancient than any of the treasures. The 
stone was brought from Scotland by Edward 1 
in 1296, but it is said to have been the one on 
which the patriarch Jacob slept on the plain of 
Luz. It was placed in the Abbey of Scone in 
the ninth century by King Kenneth. All the 
succeeding Scottish and English monarchs were 
crowned upon it except Mary 1. The stone is 
set in the coronation chair. 

The new regalia which was worn by Queen 
Victoria, and which succeeding English monarchs 
will use, is of quite modern origin. Most of it 
was made in 1662 by the royal goldsmith on 
the restoration of Charles 11 ; but each succeed- 
ing monarch added crowns, sceptres, orbs, and 
other insignia to the collection. The official 
crown of England is that of St. Edwards, and 
while all the sovereigns have possessed individual 
State crowns the official one is always present at 
acoronation. This ancient official crown was 
made in 1662, and is of massive size, with a 
rim of solid gold ornamented with clusters of 
diamonds and pearls, and surmounted with an 
arch of gold and four crosses studded thickly 
with precious jewels. A cap of crimson velvet 
is attached to this crown and worn with it. 
This official crown will continue to appear at 
coronations as long as England has kings and 
queens. 

Queen Victoria’s state crown is of more 
modern workmanship than the official crown, 
and was made in 1838. It is smaller and 
lighter than the former, but it contains many 
gems of priceless value, such as the large sap- 
phire bequeathed to George 1 by Cardinal 
York, the great ruby which belonged to the 
Black Prince in 1367, and was worn by Henry 
v at Agincourt in 1415, and the magnificent 
sapphire that was worn in a ring by Edward the 
Confessor and said to have been buried with him 
at Westminster. The total weight of the 
crown is thirty-nine oynces, and sapphires, em- 
eralds and: diamondsalternate in the rich setting. 
New gems haye been added to the crown since 
its first manufacture. Altogether this imperial 
state crown contains, besides the large stones 
mentioned, four rubies, eleven emeralds, sixteen 
sapphires, 277 pearls and 2,783 diamonds. The 
large ruby is said to be worth 100,000 
pounds. 

Queen Victoria’s sceptre was made for Queen 
Mary of Modena, the wife of James 1, and it 
is made.of gold ornamented with diamonds. It 
is two feet and ten inches in length, with a 
jeweled cross on one end. The official royal 
sceptre was made in 1662 with the official 
rcown, and it presents an elaborate piece of the 
goldsmith’s art. There is another sceptre in the 


collection, which is a rod of gold three feet and 
seven inches in length surmounted by a dove. 
This is the official queen’s sceptre and is sup- 
posed to be a little lighter than the king’s and 
is richer in color. 

The official vestments of Queen Victoria are 
carefully guarded in the robes office at the St. 
James Palace, but they are exhibited on occa- 
sions to a select few. At her coronation Queen 
Victoria followed closely the custom of past 
coronations of kings and queens. The colo- 
bium sindonis is a soft white linen garment that 
is put on after the anointing. This vestment 
is trimmed with lace and a deep flounce of the 
same material, and caught up at the waist by a 
gold cord and over the left shoulder with three 
buttons. This vestment and that of the dal- 
matic belong to the insignia of the church, and 
were adopted by the early English monarchs 
whose coronations were celebrated by both 
episcopal and military ceremonies. The dal- 
matic goes on next to the white linen vestment, 
and it is a garment of cloth of gold, edged with 
lace of gold thread. On this cloth of gold 
there is traced in delicate design the shamrock 
and thistles, and the palm leaf and rose. The 
long pointed sleeves of the cloth of gold garment 
produce a striking effect to the monarch, and 
is patterned after the garments worn by Eng- 
land’s oldest kings, 

At Queen Victoria’s coronation the stole 
followed the dalmatic, and was hung around 
the neck as it is by the deacons in the Greek 
church of to-day. The stole is a band of gold 
five feet two inches long, and three inches 
wide. Like many of the other vestments it is 
ornamented with thistles, roses, shamrocks and 
gold eagles. The ends are finished off with a 
deep gold fringe and the red cross of St. George. 
The imperial mantle of Queen Victoria follows 
closely in design those of Charles and James u, 
but the ornamental work is of finer pattern and 
execution, showing the improvement in the art 
of the goldsmith. This mantle is sixty-five 
inches long from the neck downward, and 
twenty-eight inches across the shoulders. 
When placed on the shoulders of the monarch 
the patterns stand out in their best style. The 
shamrocks, thistles, roses and eagles are all 
woven in close and delicate design, but they 
stand out in better relief than the coarser designs 
found on the mantles of England’s earlier rulers. 
The ancient palm leaf scroll and fleur-de-lis of 
the old royal mantles are made less conspicuous 
on Queen Victoria’s mantle. This outer vest- 
ment of the monarch is edged with gold fringe, 
lined with rose-colored silk, and clasped by a 
gold rectangular morse. 

The imperial orb which the monarch holds 
in the left hand when coronated, is an ancient 
Christian emblem, and it was taken by the 
early Saxon kings from the Romans. The 
orbs of the early kings show considerable varia- 
tions, but most of them consisted of a simple 
sphere surmounted by a richly ornamented cross. 
The only way of tracing the development of 
these orbs is on the coins of the different periods, 
and also on the great seals. There are only 
two of these orbs in existence to-day. One 
was: made for, and used by, Charles: 1 at his 
coronation, and the other belonged to Queen 
Mary 1, and is the one which Queen Victoria 
used at her coronation. The first is a large 
one; and» much the older of the two. The 
sphere of gold is six inches in diameter, sur- 
rounded by bands of gold ornamented with pearls 
andydiamonds, and surmounted by a cross that 
is closely studded with rose-cut diamonds. The 
smaller orb used by two of England’s queens is 
much simpler than that made for Charles 1. 
The sphere is of gold, and the bands which 
surround it are set with emeralds, sapphires, 
rubies and diamonds, and the cross is likewise 
simply but richly decorated with precious stones. 
This famous orb was made for William and 
Mary, and in the cuts of their coronation they 
are shown with one hand each on the same orb. 
In adopting this orb for her coronation Queen 
Victoria pleased the English nobility and com- 
mon people, who looked with pride upon the 
reign of William and Mary. The sceptre of 
Queen Mary of Modena, wife of James 1, was 
also adopted by Queen Victoria at her corona- 
tion 

More of the treasures of Queen Mary of 
Modena are kept at the Tower to-day than 
those of any other monarch. Besides her 
sceptre and orb there is her crown and her 
magnificent circlet, her golden bracelets and her 
sword of state, mercy and justice. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
(Continued from page xi) 


nail-heads and black and gold cord. On the 
fronts a row of seven gold buttons either side. 
Vest front of figured black and white liberty 
satin, tucked in groups with tiny frills of deep 
cream Chantilly between. . Rosette of lace at 
right side. Under sleeves of the tucked black 
and white liberty with wristband of velvet 
bordered with the trimmed fawn satin bands. 
High collar in tiny tucks with pointed straps 
also of liberty satin crossing with gilt nail- 
heads at ends. Hat of black beaver, felt trim- 
med with large bow of black panne velvet at 
front, with black ostrich Amazon plume droop- 
ing over brim at left. 

Fig. 6144.—Tailor-made walking suit of 
green Alsatian drapé over same color taffeta. 
The circular cloth drop-skirt is in two pieces 
with seam at front overlapped and stitched; ful- 
ness in inverted plaits at back. The Eton blouse 
coat is belted in with a narrow black velvet belt, 
closely stitched. The three cape revers are fin- 
ished with stitched bands of the material ; large 
pearl buttons fasten coat at left and smaller but- 
tons trim the stitched cuffs. The collar and 
vest front of white cloth are braided in fine 
black soutache witha touch of gold. Turned 
over collar tops of white cloth stitched with 
black on edge. Hat of beige felt with large 
black velvet bow and rhinestone buckle at 
front. 

Fig. 6146.—Child’s dress of pale old rose 
Henrietta cloth over same color taffeta. The 
foundation is circular with narrow accordion- 
plaited ruffle. The circular drop skirt is laid in 
two small plaits each side of front, stitched 
down for five inches, the fulness at back is in a 
box-plait. The waist has rows of old rose vel- 
vet in a much deeper shade outlined with cream 
velvet baby ribbon. Two rows of same trim- 
ming at top of sleeves finishing with buttons on 
outer part, another row at wrist. Yoke and 
vest front of tucked cream batiste, with em- 
broidered plait down front, collar to match and 
bow at neck with buckle at centre ; girdle of the 
dark old rose velvet. 

Fig. 6147.—Frock for young girl of bluet 
crépon over same color taffeta. The crépon 
drop-skirt is circular, laid in shallow box-plaits 
which are seamed down for twenty inches, be- 
low which they flare. Four rows of bluet and 
silver soutache trim above hem. The blouse 
waist shows a fancy tucked yoke of cream 
liberty satin; the satin collar has two rows of 
narrow black velvet ribbon, with small silver 
buttons on left side ; top piped with black vel- 
vet. A piping of the velvet followed by a row 
of soutache outlines yoke. Two rows of sou- 
tache and one of narrow velvet at sleeve tops. 
Cuff bands trimmed with velvet ribbon and 
satin cuffs with rows of fine silver cord. Strap- 
pings of narrow velvet ribbon on waist, front 
and back with small silver buttons holding 
loops at top. Narrow girdle of black velvet 
with silver buckle. 

Fig. 6148.—Long coat of pastel tan cloth 
lined with peau de soie in paler tone. The 
collar, revers and borders of cape and coat are 
stitched with white silk; a line of silver and 
tan soutache outlining upper row. On the 
bell-shaped slceves the stitching curves up om 
outer part. A jabot of Lierre lace, caught by a 
small cut steel buckle shows at front. Hat of 
pastel tan felt with black velvet band round 
crown. Large velvet bow high at front with 
pink rose and leaves on brim. 

Fig. 6149.—Costume of petunia Venetian 
cloth over same color taffeta. The circular 
cloth drop-skirt is finished with rows of stitch- 
ing in black above hem, and shows three inches 
of a black velvet facing, which is placed on the 
circular taffeta foundation. Fulness in an in- 
verted plait. The cutaway coat is lined with 
cream satin. Rows of stitching finish and are 
used en collar, revers and cuffs, heading the 
bands of black velvet with which they are edged. 
Fancy enamelled button, fasten single-breasted 
front, and trim postillion, backs and corners of 
cuffs. Vest front and undersleeves of cream 
batiste with embroidered frills. Velvet girdle 
with long fringed ends. Hat of black beaver 
with one long black ostrich plume and cluster 
of small tips. 

Fig. 6153.—Reception dress of deep cerise 
French broadcloth over same color taffeta. The 
cloth drop-skirt is nine-gored, laid in shallow 
box-plaits, strapped for some distance with 
stitched cloth bands, which end in points on 


the point d’Arabe yoke. The waist has a bo. 
léro lined with cream satin, and is of alternate 
bands of cloth and lace, with stitched bands of 
cloth on edges and strapping below upper row 
of lace. The vest front is of the point d’ Arabe. 
A narrow tie of black velvet has the end; 
brought down front, finishing under the close. 
fitting waistcoat of black velvet. The smajl 
turned-over collar is of stitched white satin, 
Hat of white felt, with loops of black velver 
and velvet fans at left side, caught in with , 
gold and steel buckle. 

Fig. 6180.— Costume of “Russian green 
panne cloth over same color taffeta.» The cir. 
cular drop-skirt has small side panels embroid- 
ered with black and white, outlined by a band 
of white cloth, closely stitched with black and 
edged on both sides with a fine black soutache. 
The waist has a short boléro with a bertha col 
lar of the embroidered cloth, and a border of 
the stitched white cloth. The waistcoat is of 
white ground Persian panne velvet. Blous 
front and undersleeves of scarlet taffeta, finely 
tucked. Wristband of the panne velvet. 
Border of stitched white cloth finishing sleeve. 
Black velvet hat with black ostrich feathers. 

Fig. 6181.—Dinner gown of pale tea-ros 
liberty satin over same color tafteta. The satin 
drop-skirt has rows of shirting at top, and is 
trimmed with three lace-edged chiffon ruchings 
in the same shade. At top of low bodice isa 
border of lace points. ‘The shirred satin is 
drawn down to waist line, where a girdle with 
long fringed sash ends of Arboisseau green panne 
velvet is knotted at front. Lace points on 
corsage forms tops of sleeves. Two velvet 
tabs with small jeweled slides on lace points 
front and back. 








FORM OF SUBSCRIPTION 


To Publisher, Vogue 
3 West 29th Street, New York 


Sir: Enclosed please find Three Dol- 
lars for subscription to Vogue for one 


ear, to be sent to 
year, 


Name 


Address 





Vogue should be kept on file for reference. 

It is the best fashion paper, and subscribing 
for it is the only way to get its full benefit. 
The low subscription price makes it almost as 
cheap to subscribe for a whole year as to buy 
single copies half the year. It costs only $3.00 
to subscribe a whole year, but $5.20 to buy 
single copies at ten cents each for 52 weeks. 

The mail address can be changed as often 
as desired. 

Vogue at $3.00 a year is an exceptional 
opportunity to have the best fashion paper regu- 
larly at hand by mail at any address every week 
in the year. 








The issue of 
VOGUE 


Dated 29 Nov., 1g00 


WILL BE 


A Special Number 


DEVOTED TO 


Christmas Gifts 
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FOR ‘*DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS,”’ 











SEE PAGE 1] 











OLLOWING THEIR ANNOUNCED PLAN, Messrs. L. D. BROWN & SON CO. PRE- 
SENT HEREWITH A SEASONABLE FASHION FOR WHICH THEIR SILKS ARE 
PARTICULARLY SUITABLE. 





Tis garment fits the figure in Princess 

form, with extra side pieces seamed in 

at shoulder and sides, which fall in long, loose 
lines to the bottom of garment, turning back in 
large revers from the waist line, where they are 
faced with Chinchilla fur and meet the high 


collar in back, which is also fur-lined. Strips 





of fur and jet alternate down the front, grad- 
ually increasing in length until they reach 18 
inches at the bottom. 
The fastening is concealed under the left side. 
The loose sleeve is lined with Chinchilla fur. 


This garment 1s made from 


Brown’s 
-High-Grade 
Gros de Londré 


as is also the “fetching” little hat trimmed 


with the fur. 


ASK ALL FIRST- 
CLASS DEALERS 
FOR 


Brown's 
High-Grade 
Gros de 
Londré 
Black Silk. 


THE L. D. BROWN & SON CO. 


Silk Manufacturers, 598 Broadway, New York 
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